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E find ourselves in the very uncomfortable position of 

being obliged to apologize for the commissién of an 

alleged wrong which we quite innocently have had a 
hand in. We feel called on to apologize because we readily 
perceive that a grievance is felt, and we speak of an alleged 
wrong partly because it rests on allegations that are disputed, 
and partly because we feel that the offence, if one exists, was 
committed innocently. Soon after the publication of the 
view of the fireplace in the “ Villard house,” we received a 
letter from the architects of the building, which declared that 
they and the present owner of the building were “incensed” 
at this publication, that the photographer from whom we 
obtained the negative had “no moral right to dispose of” the 
views, and begging us to “take some proper action in the 
matter.” This we have done by telling our printers to destroy 
the edition of plates of another view in the same house — 
already printed for issue next week —and applying to the 
photographers for an explanation from their point of view, 
which they furnish by writing that while they regret the con- 
troversy they do not feel, inasmuch as they “obtained full per- 
mission from the residents to photograph ” the rooms, that they 
have done any one a wrong. Since all the parties to this con- 
troversy are known to us as, in Mark Antony’s words, “ honor- 
able men,” we do not propose to carry our investigations 
farther. It is not our part to inquire into the right of the 
“residents ’’ to accord permission any more than it is to dis- 
cover whether the negatives were made before or after the ac- 
quisition of the property by the present owner. We can only 
regret that any one has been annoyed and that we have been 
subjected to loss. We cannot, however, shut our eyes to the 
fact that an interior view is not a thing that can be secured 
surreptitiously with a detective-camera and a drop-shutter. 


of knowing beforehand whether the proprietors of interest- 

ing objects would be pleased or displeased at having their 
beauties held up to the admiration of the public. There are 
thousands of such things, belonging to private owners, the rep- 
resentation of which in such a publication as this would do 
great good in showing persons denied access to museums and 
collections of art what was really worthy of admiration ; but, 
although perhaps the majority of owners are perfectly willing 
to be of service to the public in this way, the objections of the 
other sort take so pronounced a form that we are always a 
little afraid to mention the subject at all to persons whom we 
do not know. 


Sot knowing about photographs, we wish we had the gift 





HE current numbers of the English professional journals 
contain a good deal about a matter which is now engross- 
ing to an extraordinary degree the attention of architects 

all over the world. It is true that they are by no means 


Jaw in recovering compensation for professional work. 





agreed on the subject, and we find earnest and able men 
arrayed on both sides, but the fact that instead of pursuing each 
his own way, independent and unmindful of all the rest, as was 
the rule twenty years ago, nearly all the architects worthy of 
the name in England, France and America are now interesting 
themselves in a question of professional policy, is one on which 
the world is to be congratulated. In the agitation of this 
matter —the compulsory examination of architects — the 
French seem to have taken the first step, with, however, less 
success than the English, who, while their brethren across the 
Channel were applying in vain to the Government to establish 
such an examination, took the very efficient preliminary step 
of requiring all applicants for admission to their own principal 
professional society to pass an examination prescribed by that 
society. ‘The results of this movement have been so valuable 
that a very influential group of the younger men in the profes- 
sion have drawn up a bill to be presented to Parliament, pro- 
viding that after a certain date any person wishing to practise 
the profession of architecture must, after passing not less than 
five years as apprentice to a registered architect, present him- 
self for examination, and, on passing such examination in a satis- 
factory manner, shall have his name registered as an architect ; 
and that after the Act goes into operation, any unregistered 
person calling himself an architect shall be liable to a fine of 
twenty pounds for the first offence and fifty pounds for each 
subsequent one; that no public body shall give any professional 
appointment to an unregistered person ; that his certificate shall 
have no legal value, and that he shall not have the aid of the 
This is 
very nearly the same as the law of most civilized countries in 
regard to the practice of medicine, but as there is no great 
school of architecture in England, a term of apprenticeship is 
substituted for the course of study in a medical school which is 
required of physicians. 


HIS proposition, although supported by a great many archi- 
tects of high reputation, has been violently assailed by 
others and by some of the professional journals, the Builder, 

in particular, forgetting its usual dignity in a rather personal 
attack upon the “small clique” of people who have taken the 
trouble to bring the matter before the public, while, as men- 
tioned lately by our English correspondent, so distinguished an 
architect as Mr. T. G. Jackson recently read a long paper 
before the Architectural Association, drawing quite a dreadful 
picture of the results which would follow from the enactment 
of the measure proposed. Leaving the merits of the case out 
of the question, we must say that the promoters of the bill in 
England have so far much the advantage in point of logic over 
the opposite party. They know what they think is needed, 
and their measure is obviously framed so as to accomplish what 
they consider desirable, while their opponents seem to find 
nothing better to meet them with than gratuitous predictions of 
all sorts of frightful things which, as they say, will follow from 
the passage of the bill. Even Mr. Jackson’s paper, the most 
earnest and convincing that has yet appeared on the subject, 
begins with a glaring petitio principii in its very title, which 
calls it an essay “on the Proposal to make Architecture a 
Close Profession by Imposing the Test of Examination,” just 
as if examinations for which any one could be a candidate were 
not the best means of opening instead of closing a profession to 
all who were qualified to pursue it ; and goes on with arguments 
which give a singular idea of its author's Oxford training in logic. 
“ Evidently,” it says, “the bill proposes to adopt the restric- 
tions of the old trade guilds and modern trade unions.” It is 
curious to see these linked together, but to compare a measure 
which expressly provides that all persons who reach a certain 
standard of attainment shall be admitted to a profession, with the 
rules of bodies whose cardinal principle in their bad days was, 
and is now to some extent, to cut off competition by limiting the 
number of persons admitted to them, without regard to the 
qualifications of the candidates, seems about as questionable as 
the assertion which follows, that the result of the bill * would 
be that there would be fewer architects to share the same 
amount of work, and that poor men, however, well qualified, 
would be left on the outside of the door, while a golden shower 
of premiums would fall on those who are on the right side of 
it;” and “as the same fortunate persons are to have the sole 
right to hold public appointments, it is easy to see who would 
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be the gainers and who the losers by the new state of things.” 
We suppose that Mr. Jackson must have reasoned out these 
dreadful consequences from the provision of the bill requiring 
candidates to pass through an apprenticeship, for which they 
would naturally have to pay, but the fact that students of medi- 
cine have to pay fees for lectures does not, in practice, cut cff 
any “ well-qualified” poor men, and still less does it bring any 
golden showers into the laps of those who have already taken 
their diplomas. In fact, the bugbear of the exclusion of the 
poor but worthy person who wishes to be a physician, in favor 
of his rich rival who can afford to pay tuition fees, has been so 
recently trotted around several of our own States, in which 
laws for the regulation of the practice of medicine were under 
consideration, that another of the same genus is perhaps more 
readily recognized here than in England, and it may be a com- 
fort to our triends across the water to learn that the tribe has 
here proved to be quite harmless. 





GOOD deal more is to be said in favor of Mr. Jackson’s 

forebodings lest a compulsory examination should be “ de- 

trimental to the pursuit of architecture as a fine art.” The 
examination proposed would, he said, “open still wider the | 
breach which unfortunately divides it from the sister arts of 
painting and sculpture, and in so doing would condemn it to a 
lifeless monotony and hopeless unprogressiveness.” ‘ Believe | 
me,” continued this sincere and thorough artist, “it is in the | 
extending of an architect's skill into the decorative arts, in the 
closer union of himself with other artists, in the cultivation of | 
the power to ornament his own handiwork, and so of introduc- | 
ing consistency and harmony into what otherwise is a mere | 
jangle of jarring notes struck by unsympathetic hands that the | 
hope of architecture among us lies. The true brethren of the | 
architect are the painter and the sculptor, not the surveyor and 
the engineer, and those are no longer true friends of our art who 
would try to persuade us otherwise.” We are sure that every 
one who cares for his profession will subscribe enthusiastically to 
this view, and it is a pleasure to see it so earnestly upheld by 
a man who adds to it his belief that “there can be no good 
architecture without good building,” and who has shown him- 
self to be a consummate master in both; but we cannot help 





marvelling that any one should reason that because an architect 


should be an artist, therefore a person could not be a good 
architect if any one tried to find out whether he knew anything 
or not. For ourselves, we believe with all our heart that an 
architect should be a perfect artist, trained, as Mr. Jackson 
well says, to skill and knowledge in the arts of both painting 
and sculpture, as well as deeply versed in that most subtile and 
difficult of all the arts of expression which he himself professes ; 


but that the true way to educate such artists is never to put | 


them to any tests, and that the best way to select them is to 
take without question their own statement as to their genius, 
we are not prepared to admit. On the contrary, the curse of 
art among English-speaking nations has been for two centuries 
the impunity with which quacks have been permitted to parade 
their inventions, with beating of tomtoms and blare of trumpets, 
under the label of art. So far as the English are concerned, 
there is good reason for believing them to be in their inmost 
souls the most artistic people in the world, yet their very 
virtues have been made the means of deluding them. Un- 
fortunately for them, one art, that of letters, is not susceptible 
of much change, and the English mind is always open to its 
charm. Knowing this, the man who wishes to bring about a 
revolution in artistic fashions devotes himself, not to devising 
something more beautiful than has been done before, but to 


getting the books and newspapers to say that what he has done | 


is the most interesting, or wsthetic, or spiritual thing in exist- 


ence. Then the English public rushes to admire the new 


wonder, and finding it, in general, ugly, concludes that what | 
it liked before must be bad, and that conscience requires it to | 


prefer ugliness, and, it is needless to say, real art goes into an 
eclipse until that particular cloud passes over, generally to 
suffer a new eclipse immediately after. What architect of 
mature years cannot verify this by thinking of the Ruskin in- 
fluence? Many years ago, under Barry and the other great 
architects of the early part of the century, London began to be 
beautified with a considerable number of noble compositions, 
not particularly original, for even their authors were tied down 
to the Italian Renaissance which their books told them was the 
purest of styles, but well studied and good. Then arose Mr. 


Ruskin, and launched at them the most brilliant rhetoric that 
has ever been written in any language. He denounced their 
unoffending pediments in phrases which brought conviction to 
all who read them; he held up their classical frets and festoons 
to irresistible scorn, and described the Venetian or Lonibard or 
French Gothic, according to his varying fancy, in terms which 
brought tears of tenderness to the eyes, and enthusiasm to the 
heart. Immediately all the traditions, the learning, the tastes 
and examples of the architects’ offices were thrown overboard, 
and their owners trooped to Northern Italy, not to learn what 
was good, that being a liberty which they would have shud- 
dered at the idea of allowing themselves, but t® discover and 
copy what would please Mr. Ruskin. We all remember the 
result. Those of us who are old enough can recollect the ad- 
miration with which we beheld the rows of pinched little win- 
dows with cusps, the polychromatic “ wall-veils” of red and 
black bricks, and the extraordinary towers with which our pre- 
decessors did homage to the great rhetorician who had washed 
their souls away by his floods of eloquence on matters which he 
knew very little about; and we can probably recall also the 
sensation of scales falling from our eyes when disenchantment 
came, and we looked at what had been done and saw how bad 
it was. ‘Then Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. Nesfield published 
their beautiful volumes of sketches, and the world turned to 
French Gothic as the correct thing. Mr. Norman Shaw him- 
self, it is true, left the rest to learn the fashion from his book, 
and devoted himself to designing houses which were simply 
beautiful, without being in this, that or the other styles, but, 
though other people saw his work and loved it immediately, 
they were too intent on “correctness” to follow him, and the 
French Gothic from the conscientious ones, with the ugly non- 
descript from the careless and unfeeling ones, held the field 
until the delights of the Queen Anne were unfolded in another 
book, and the architectural world hurried off to measure and 
copy moulded brickwork and Dutch orders. What went on in 
this country meanwhile we hardly venture to describe, but the 
general result was that a hundred years, which might have 
been used for filling two countries with beautiful buildings, 
were thrown away in dragging architecture at the tail of 
literary whims. It is time for a change, and, to our mind, the 
surest way of accomplishing it is not, as Mr. Jackson thinks, to 
let every one exalt his own conceits as the purest architecture, 
and prevent any one from applying a test to them, but to sub- 
, ject the would-be designer of buildings to some sort of inquiry 
as to his real artistic knowledge. We should not, any more 
| than he, wish to have a candidate for entrance into the pro- 
| fession judged by the designs he might make at an examina- 
| tion. It is universally acknowledged among architects that 
| liberty in this respect ought to be allowed to every aspirant; 
| but Mr. Jackson himself tells us that “the hope of architecture 
lies in the extending of the architect’s skill into the other de- 
corative arts,” and, this being so, why should not the capacity 
of a candidate for responding to that hope be tested by inquir- 
ing into his skill in those other decorative arts? According to 
the theory which we hear often repeated by those who fear 
that art would lose by the examination of architects, the 
scientific part of the examination is useless, since architects do 
not use mathematics, physics or chemistry, and the artistic 
attainments of the candidate, which are the most important, 
cannot be determined in that way; or, in other words, skill in 
the management of light and shade, form and color, being as 
essential to an architect as an artist, it is necessary that he 
should never be asked any questions about his training in 
them. Moreover, as Mr. Arthur Cates well remarked, during 
the discussion which followed Mr Jackson’s paper, one of the 
chief uses of an examination is to point out to students what it 
is, in the opinion of the best masters of their time, necessary 
for them to learn in order that they, too, may be set in the way 
| of attaining to eminence, and to prevent them, while inex- 
| 

| 





perienced and ignorant of the quality of the art which they 
desire to profess, from wasting their time on useless or mis- 
| leading studies; and if training in drawing, painting and 
| modelling is, as we all agree, very desirable, it is all the more 
important that the student should have some standard in those 
arts set before him, to which he must attain, not by talking in 
a patronizing manner about them, as is now the ordinary way, 
| but by practising them diligently under good instruction, until 
_he can show by his work in them that he has reached that 
knowledge of their resources which he needs as an essential 
_ part of his equipment for the practice of that art which, in a 
sense, comprehends them all. 
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CAUSES WHICH HAVE DIFFERENTIATED 
THE GROWTH OF BALTIMORE FROM THAT 
OF OTHER CITIES. 


T is doubtless somewhat trite to observe that 
in architecture we find a continuous process of 
evolution, perhaps in a more marked degree 

than in any other art or science, or, indeed, than 

in anything on the face of the earth that bears the 

impress of man’s mind and hand and that is not 
merely the result of a simple action of Nature. True, from time to 
time, and particularly in later days, there have appeared here and 
there creations certainly striking, but apparently the result of mere 
whim; they were things born without parentage, inheriting no char- 
acter and loniag no issue. Hence, the true architectural status of 
any given epoch or locality can hardly be very ogee | understood or 
criticised without a certain degree of knowledge of what has pre- 
ceded it, under such influences as changes in historic, social, commer- 
cial or climatic conditions, and it is only with this preparation that 
we should undertake any architectural description or criticism, not 
only of schemes of great archeological research, which are bringing 
to light ruined cities from the bowels of the earth or the depths of 
the sea, telling marvelous tales that we involuntarily consign to 
the age of legend and romance, but we may apply like methods with 
like results to a very limited circle of time and space and to very 
recent years — to our own new world of America, to our own nine- 
teenth century. So rapid have been the changes in the conditions 
that have affected our city architecture in the past hundred years, 
that what it is to-day is a very different thing from what it was in 
the year eighteen hundred, or even fifty, or indeed twenty-five 
years ago, a difference almost as great as what would formerly mark 

a period of several centuries or two distinct nationalities. 

There is a certain amount of both profit and interest in looking 
back some half century, more or less, at what were the prevailing 
types in any one of our Eastern cities, and noting the several steps 
that have led us (up or down) from then to now. New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Boston, ranking in population in this order, 
were then our only cities that had rightly any claim to the name, the 
place of second in importance being probably disputed between the 
Puritan and the Quaker, while such respectable towns as Albany, 
Richmond and Charleston were already some distance in the rear, 
the national capital little more than a group of public buildings 
slowly rising in distant view of each other, and our great Western 
prodigies, at the best, merely precocious infants. 

One might possibly question, however, if, in the confusion of these 
rapid transitions, any of our cities could rightly lay claim to any 
“ architectural status,” and also might pardonably ask what the sub- 
ject has to do with a letter from Baltimore, presumably merely on 
matters of current interest, more or less local. It is simply from the 
fact that we are writing of a city which we cannot but feel does not 
to-day in many respects hold quite the architectural rank she should, 
and that perhaps she once did, among her neighboring sisters nearest 
her equal in size and importance. ‘The extent of her building trans- 
actions, on the other hand, is often boasted of, or, at least, regarded 
as satisfactory, and in 1880, she was within her corporate limits 
about co-equal in population with Boston. Fifty years ago or more 
the difference was rather one of degree than of kind, that is (with 
some few exceptions) the best things in and around Baltimore were 
quite as good in their way, quite as substantial and well-designed, as 
the best in and around New York, and this notably the case in 
dwelling-house architecture, and the dwelling is really the architec- 
tural type that tells the story of a people more accurately than any 
other, being the clearer exponent of their habits and tastes, in that 
it is more intimately associated with their lives than any public 
building, secular or religious. 

While, then, we find the generation of our grandfathers living in 
the steep and narrow but well-paved streets of Boston in houses 
usually built of brick, frequently combined with granite and very 
solid in construction, among whose characteristic features were the 
deeply-recessed “stoops” (leaving no unprotected steps projecting 
onto the sidewalks) and the rapidly-developing “swell front” — 
severely devoid of any decoration, or else, in the more pretentious 
examples, exhibiting very interesting bits of classical and colonial 
detail, and all more or less the natural result of local conditions; 
while we may note all this in the sturdy old New England city, we 
find a decidedly different type of house prevailing in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, but a much greater similarity in the 
style of things between those three cities themselves. Here the mate- 
rial was also generally brick and laid in “ Flemish bond,” but marble 
as a rule taking the place of granite. Broad steps, with iron rails, 
projected upon the sidewalks, or else we had the low front door of 
the “ English basement.” “ Swell fronts” were rare exceptions, the 
houses here were somewhat broader and lower than in Boston, and 
there was more ornamental detail of good classical proportions often 
expanding into very artistic bits of decoration. 

In New York the most distinctive feature has always been that 





everything is perhaps a little bigger and rather more of it than else- 
where, an element that was largely developed with even less com- 
mendable results in the succeeding brownstone age. In Philadel- 
phia, we have always had the almost unbroken flatness of the entire 
city, the uniformly narrow streets and prevailing sameness of the 
houses, with the marked local characteristics of the solid white 
wooden outside shutters. While in Baltimore we find a great diver- 
sity of hill and level land, wider streets and more variation in the 
treatment of the house-front. The uniformly wide streets, and that 
rather in the driveway than in the sidewalk, were in some parts of the 
city uncalled for by the amount of traffic passing through them, often 
on the side of steep hills that were not inviting to vehicles, and 
being but badly paved with cobble stones (till within the last few 
years) not infrequently gave good grounds, in some spots at least, 
for the rumor that grass grew in their midst. The difference in the 
class of houses, with conspicuous exceptions, was likewise rather that 
of degree than of kind, the more pretentious and expensive being 
simply larger, and that rather in the number than in the size of 
their rooms, and containing richer details of interior finish. Balti- 
more, unlike her more Northern sisters had no suburbs of pleasant 
towns about her, nothing to correspond to Cambridge, Brookline, 
Roxbury and Charlestown, that cling to the outskirts of Boston: her 
streets gradually lost themselves in the country, after degenerating 
into rather unattractive highways, chiefly occupied by meclanics’ 
houses and factories — some dozen or so of the principal avenues sud- 
denly converting themselves into the old-time turnpike road, and, 
to the North, South and West stretching themselves out through 
most attractive country toward neighboring points of more or less 
importance, while to the East lay the rather uninteresting and thinly 
populated low-lands around the shores of the river and bay. These 
main roads for many miles wound on three sides of the city, branched 
off into a perfect net-work of picturesque lanes, recalling in many 
respects the rural charms of their English prototype, and led to 
innumerable country seats of various descriptions — “ Colonial,” 
“ Italian,” “Gothic” and “ vernacular” —from the simple country 
home of five or ten acres within sight of the city spires to the more 
distant farms of many hundreds, where many of the citizens spent 
their summers, and many made their homes for the entire year. 

There were no local railroads, the through lines had few stations 
near town, and horse-cars were unknown, hence access was obtained 
to all this charming country only by private conveyance, or by a few 
most aggravatingly slow and accommodating lines of stages or omni- 
buses, while the main highways were thronged with huge canvas- 
covered market-wagons, drawn by four, six or eight horses — bearing 
rows of tingling bells in their harness that could be heard half a 
mile away — which brought the country produce of every description 
into the city. Yet with these somewhat primitive characteristics 
Baltimore proper never had, even long before the days of which we 
are now speaking, anything of a rural town aspect, like, for example, 
her very ancient and interesting neighbor, Annapolis, who for many 
years had been regarding her rather in the aspect of a commercial 
parvenue of somewhat mushroom growth. Once you touched her 
boundaries you found yourself in streets that were all paved with 
bricks and cobble-stones, systematically laid out and closely built: 
few and far between were the houses that were surrounded by a 
garden, though not uncommonly those of the better class had re- 
served a side-garden of the width of the adjacent city lot, inclosed by 
a brick wall and usually with the view to future building improve- 
ments; in one or two streets was to be found the arrangement of high 
terrace as it still exists in Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, but what 
usually is known as the row of “Terraces” or “ Villas” was nowhere 
seen, and frame-buildings, except of very anciont date, did not exist 
within the city limits. 

Such was Baltimore half a century ago. She is something very 
different to-day. Not that the transformation is anything abn rmal, 
or due to anything more than the natural development of a prosper- 
ous modern city, indeed her progress has not been so rapid as that 
of some of her sisters, and from the rapid growth of Western towns 
and the all-embracing policy of Boston toward her surroundings, in 
1880 she had fallen from the third to the sixth place in the 
scale of population, and that, too, in regarding Brooklyn as only an 
outgrowth of New York. But, on the other hand, the census returns 
only include the area within her old corporate boundaries, which 
have not been extended for many years, and which have long been 
so far overrun that they now have only a legal but no visible exist- 
ence, and a Bill is at this time in preparation for the Legislature to 
extend the limits, and to add from fifty to a hundred thousand to her 
population. Already her streets extend far out into what was a 
few years ago picturesque and sometimes almost wild country, and 
various lines of steam and horse-cars connect her with her rapidly 
developing suburban towns. We need not follow the changes that 
moved her centre of social fashion from Battle Monument Square up 
to the now central Mt. Vernon Place and far beyond, that gave her 
the six hundred acres of the beautiful Druid Hill Park for her 
pleasure-ground, and that has made her conspicuous as a literary, 
musical and art centre in the new light of her University, her libraries, 
her Peabody Institute and her Walter’s Gallery; but must not fail 
to consider these elements in a community as important factors that 
necessarily influence its architecture, both directly and indirectly, 
and in a future letter we can look more closely at what are particular 
subjects of architectural interest that exist in the city as creations of 
to-day, or of the last few years. Leo. N. 
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LOTIIFULNESS iw apoprTine 
THE MODERN ORDER OF THINGS. 
— EXCELLENCE OF THE BUILD- 
ERS.— OLD STONE HOUSES OF THE 
COLONIAL PERIOD. 


In none of the older cities of this coun- 
try has the architectural awakening of the 
last seven years produced such striking 
results as in Philadelphia. Not only has 
the actual amount of building done increased steadily since 1880,— 
the year’s record, indeed, showing over seventy-five hundred build- 
ings or one and three-fourths times as many as were erected in New 
York during the same time — but many of these are distinctly good 
from an architectural point of view. Some of them, in fact, are of the 
very best type, and many,even among the worst, show an amount 
of daring in design that would have amazed and very likely shocked 
the dwellers in the then universal red-brick and white-marble houses 
that have made the streets of Philadelphia proverbial for their mono- 
tony. This very monotony, by its contrast with the variety of 
treatment in the new style, only serves to emphasize the change that 
is being wrought. It took a long time, to be sure, for this change to 
be felt. In order to appreciate its nature and extent, it will be 
necessary to take a rapid glance at the past history of local building. 
Long after New York and Chicago had built and filled their huge 
office-buildings, the general opinion was that such structures were 
not needed here where the business part of the city was so spread 
out that there was no demand for great height, and where the pro- 
fessional men were supposed to prefer their offices in buildings hay- 
ing some pretensions to antiquity. Then, too, the often-quoted pro- 
vincialism, or, let us say, ultra-conservatism of Philadelphians 
prevented them from taking anything like a general interest in archi- 
tecture until some time after the Bostonians had begun to dot the 
reclaimed land of the Back Bay with beautiful houses and to regard 
the great fire in the light of an artistic windfall. 

Another thing that kept Philadelphia behind the other large cities 
was the excellence of its builders. Instead of going to an architect, 
it had been the immemorial custom fcr one when about to build a 
house to consult a builder. And no wonder. These builders, capa- 
ble men and admirably trained, had for the most part inherited the 
trade of their fathers and with it a name and a reputation that they 
could not afford to lose. The prospective house-builder, then, had 
no hesitation in leaving everything to one of these men, who would 
allow him, if his lot were a wide one, to have rooms on both sides 
of a dark entry; if the lot were narrow, on only one, while the entry 
was darker. ‘The front, of course, was exactly like its neighbor’s. 
This plan was so inevitable that one can find dozens of houses on 
corner lots with, say, twenty-five feet of the orthodox type of front, 
furnished with outside shutters and marble steps on one street and 
on the other sixty feet of blank wall. This extraordinary piece of 
planning is to be met with, it is true, in other cities, but never, I 
think, with such depressing frequency as in Philadelphia. And this 
in the city where Mr. Notman was building churches whose justness 
of proportion and purity of style gave them, until in comparatively late 
years, a place in the front rank of American ecclesiastical suite, 
ture, and where Mr. Walter was designing Moyamensing Prison and 
Girard College, examples of consistent architecture that are better 
and better esate in the midst of the Babel of styles that now 
surrounds them. For now at least the charge of Philadelphia’s 
monotony is no longer hard to refute: a three-minutes’ walk in the 
down-town streets will show the astonished visitor Greek and Roman 
temples, relics of eighty years’ standing, hemmed-in by picturesque 
buildings of the most original character, whilst examples more or less 
nure of Gothic, Moorish, Italian, Renaissance, American, Classic, 
esiiadens Egyptian and modern French stand shoulder to 
shoulder in a bewildering perspective. And cropping out here and 
there are quiet little bits of Colonial work, for here, as elsewhere, the 
revival of that unostentatious style is exerting a strong influence. 
No one ean predict how long this fashion will continue, or whether, 
on the other hand, it may not be something more permanent than a 
fashion. It has already done good service in that it has brought 
about more or less harmony between the creations of different archi- 
tects who are less apt than formerly to build adjoining houses of 
inharmonious colors and clashing styles. It may, of course, be said 
that an architect’s wérk loses in individuality when confined within 
such narrow limits as a style like this imposes, but the old saw is 
still a good one, that an artist’s hand is easy to recognize through 
whatever medium he may choose to employ. In suburban work, 
especially, there would seem to be a particular reason why this style 
should run a good chance of being more permanent than the jig-sawed 
Gothic of 1860 or than the later parodies on Queen Anne. For 
there are still left on the outskirts of the city numbers of ante-Revo- 
lutionary houses with an air of having grown up with the country 
such as no other type of house can boast. It is a matter of dispute 
whether association may not be the secret of their real charm, but 








that charm undoubtedly exists, and it is one that appeals very 
strongly to most people. 

The houses, then, whose character some of our architects are 
striving to impres: upon their own work have some local peculiari- 
ties that may be worth noting. In the first pare, they are almost 
invariably of stone; there are very few brick ones outside the city 
and wooden walls were never thought of by the early builders, and 
very naturally, for the soft gray local stone that is easily split into 
lintels and sills or steps six or eight feet long, if necessary, is found 
all over this part of the country. No wonder then that the frame 
houses, exquisite though they may be in design, that have been 
lately built in the suburbs fill the general public with admiration, 
verhaps, but certainly with wonder that a man should be willing to 
five in a house that can never be as completely in harmony with the 
landscape as one built of the stone that is a part of it, and that, from 
the nature of the material, requires that inadmissable rejuvenator, a 
fresh coat of paint, for a painted house becomes shabby, but never 
mellow, by neglect of this concealer of old age, and a shingled wall 
either stained or unstained becomes black and spotty after a dozen 
years’ exposure to the moist inland air. These old country seats, 
then, had enormously-thick walls, the stones in them laid flat and 
well, with very wide mortar-joints. The more pretentious, of course, 
have the face of dressed stone or are pebbled-dashed or stuccoed in 
the usual ways. If stuccoed, the tint is usually buff, which, with the 
quoins, window-heads and doorways of white warble, gives a very 
satisfactory effect. I have in mind a house of this character where 
a broad pair of marble pilasters have their bases at the water-table 
and their capitals at the third story. 

The smaller houses, and they are by no means the least attractive, 
were often whitewashed over the rough stonework. It may be 
objected that this is a very effectual way of destroying all local 
aie and perhaps it is, but frequent whitewashing year after ward 
by successive generations has gradually filled the deeper hollows 
between the stones and rounded the too jagged projections, result- 
ing in a most delightful surface. Here and there, in cottages of 
this class, may be found a hint for breaking a monotonous wall that 
weather-boards necessarily preclude, and that is the embedding in 
the masonry of a stray bit of carving or even of a prettily-veined 
slab of marble. The carving, for that matter, is generally execrable, 
although one can sometimes find a fragment from the hand of those 
Italian workmen who were so universally employed for fine work in 
marble, wood and, with sorrow be it said, in putty at the beginning 
of the last century. The long pent-eaves, with their plastered soffits, 
that give such a delightful air of comfort and solidity to the houses 
on a village street, are much better appreciated by the architects 
than by the owners of the present time, many of whom, with about 
as much reason as a man who should cut off his eyelashes, are pull- 
ing down these picturesque protectors against the storms of winter 
and the summer’s sun. 

If I have dwelt at such length on the advantages of the old Penn 
sylvania house for this part of the country, it is because the presen 
revival of Colonial architecture seems to have taken a strong hold on 
the community. If it is to be the prevailing style for some years to 
come, why not have it, at least, consistent? We are lucky enough to 
have before us examples of early work that were the result of adapt- 
ing as well as possible the materials at hand to the ideal aimed at. 
This result is a local style of some beauty and undeniable practical 
fitness. Why, then, should not those of our architects who work in 
this vein take up the style where the colonists left off and adapt it 
to their present aims, instead of building expensive houses of wood 
(that came to be used in New England for exactly the same reason 
that stone was used here —its cheapness) because the owner wants 
his house to look like So-and-So’s at Mt. Desert, or covets for his own 
cottage the delicious silver gray that the salt air has given to the 
Newport shingles? 





Tue “Great Eastern’s’’ Fate.— The ‘‘ Great Eastern,” the big- 
gest ship ever built since the world began, a living monument to the 
skill and enterprise of the English nation, constructed on the River 
Thames within a few miles of the biggest city on the surface of the 
globe, is at length to be broken up for old iron. We can hardly be- 
lieve it, and till the work of demolition has actually begun we shall 
still cherish the hope that some other destiny will await her. It will be 
recollected that this ship was designed by Brunel, the younger, in 1858, 
at Millwall, the constructor being Scott Russell, was launched after con- 
siderable delay sideways into the Thames, and afterwards employed in 
the passenger trade between New York and Queenstown. She assisted 
to lay the first Atlantic cable, but after many vicissitudes was found to 
be too costly to keep employed, her expenditure being always in excess 
of her earnings. She was first intended for a transport, being capable 
of carrying 20,000 troops, but the authorities never had occasion te use 
her. During the Civil War in the States President Lincoln made an 
offer for her, but it came to nothing, and now, after so many ups and 
downs, she is to go to the ship-breakers, having been purchased by a 
firm of metal brokers for £16,000. She is now lying in the Clyde, 
where the work of destruction is arranged to commence. If this is 
carried out no greater phenomena of the nineteenth century will appear 
in the historical records than the construction and destruction of this 
leviathan steamship. — Timber Trades Journal. 
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REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE EXHIBITION 
OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 


HE Third Annual Exhibition of the New 
York Architectural League suggested cer- 
tain considerations as to the tendencies and 

prospects of our present architectural art which 
it may be interesting to note before the recollec- 
tions of it be gone. Many of the best-known 
architects sent drawings, and, as a whole, the 
exhibition may be considered fairly representative, since it served to 
indicate the general drift of our architectural designing, while at the 
same time it showed very clearly some of the dangers that surround 
the course of all good art and that, necessarily, seem to threaten the 
younger men. 

Compared with similar exhibitions abroad, there was a praise- 
worthy absence of pompous, over-finished drawings. There was 
nowhere to be seen that kind of elaborate rendering of which the 
prodigious labor is almost painful to contemplate. In its place was 
shown throughout a great knowledge of the short-cuts in rendering. 
with a snap and vigor of draughtsmanship, frequently a telling use 
of color, and almost invariably an effective play of values that gave 
to the whole exhibition an air of cheerfulness and artistic vitality 
that was most agreeable. There was also a propriety of design, a 
successful adaptation of the architectural treatment to the surround- 
ings, and an evident comprehension of the artistic problem in each 
case to be solved, that were all indicative of great general improve- 
ment in our architecture, considered as a fine art. 

‘The very exuberance, however, shown in the methods of presenting 
the subjects, and the clever artifices of draughtsmanship have their 
disadvantages as well as their more visible good qualities. ‘The chief 
of these disadvantages is that the clever drawings are very apt to 
misrepresent the subject, be that subject a bit of interior detail or a 
sketch of a cottage in the fields. They can be deceptive in that 
while the cottage, for example, as seen by this attractive drawing, 
looks a graceful and picturesque structure, yet it may, perhaps, 
appear in execution only a commonplace effort after all. 

he good draughtsman has it in his power to invest the drawing 

of even the baldest construction with an apparent amount of interest 
that the actual building may lack by reason of the hardness of the 
lines, the uncompromising stiffness of the planes, or an unsympathe- 
tic coldness that is ever to be feared, but all of which the draughts- 
man can disguise by his rendering. That effective little touch of 
intense black in the angle of the gable will be replaced in the most 
exasperating way by a prosaic shadow running smoothly down to 
the eaves and persistently refusing to get itself bunched up to empha- 
size the peak as it should “ according to the plans and specifications.” 

So frequently is skilful rendering a great and misleading factor 
that many of the best-managed competitions have been freed from 
its influence in pure self-defence, by excluding all rendering whatso- 
ever and going back to simple outline as the only means of getting 
an unbiassed comparative idea of different schemes. In fact, “ chic” 
must necessarily be discarded for purposes of study whenever a 
piece of work is attempted with a serious intent to make it unusually 
good, drawing and architecture being entirely dissimilar things. It 
has even been true in great ages of painting that the greatest mas- 
ters, though always full of subtlety of hand and facility of execution, 
have ever kept these in their true position as accessories only to the 
general effect and to the higher end in view. Decadence has set in 
as soon as the greater object has been lost sight of in the mazes of 
manual dexterity. It may even be contended that a building which 
will not look handsome when inartistically drawn will be unlikely to 
look so in execution, no matter how striking the brilliant drawing 
may make it appear. For purposes of study, therefore, the client 
should desire the apotheosis of the office-boy, since it is often such 
unimaginative drawing as his that represents the effect of the exe- 
cuted work on the unprofessional eye. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the beautiful drawings of 
many who use their gifts in the true way, making them stepping- 
stones to higher things. The good draughtsmanship of these men 
assists to a better knowledge of what they would attempt, and by 
its very picturesqueness serves as a fruitful mine of suggestions in 
their endeavor to attain their ideal. 

The most encouraging sign of the exhibition was not that any 
particular men had made such great strides in advance, though this 
was, happily, true, but that the general practice has made a very 
real progress in the right direction. Inthe direction, that is to say, 
of work that fulfils the necessary requirements of well-ordered and 
sensible structures, together with those higher and more abstruse 
qualities of beauty and esthetic fitness which are necessary to be 
attained before such work can be regarded as entering into the 
higher realms of artistic effort. Did our advancement rest only on 
the work of a few men, there would be little hope, for a long time, 
of our getting within even measurable distance of the great ages, since 
these were always the result of many minds working together and 
by their mutual influence and corrections tending toward some gene- 








ral result. Fortunately, however, this small nuinber of drawings is 
enough to show that, with all the individual differences and some- 
times caprices, there is undoubtedly a pretty clearly-defined unity of 
object, for to make the building suitable for its purpose and to make 
it look so, are surely among the elements of good architecture, and 
these qualities, though long unattained, are now oftener attained, 
and what is of great consequence, are almost always striven after. 

We can see also, getting clearer and clearer every year, a general 
tendency toward such qualities of design in architecture as shall be 
compatible and harmonious with the highest efforts of painting and 
sculpture; getting from them their best results, so that while the 
paintings and sculpture shall decorate and enliven the architecture, 
the architecture shall perform its highest function in uniting these, 
adding to their dignity and largeness of effect, and forming with 
them one magnificent whole. 

All this must necessarily be viewed by the light of the criterion of 
excellence, and the present age is, in many ways, the poorest of all 
in the accumulated traditions that go to make such a criterion. 
Ancient races invariably made large use of color a factor, but so 
strangely does this strike the modern mind, that only within com- 
paratively late years has it been fully admitted that the Greeks were 
actually in the habit of overlaying even white marble with color. 
Every little while some fresh piece of evidence has been surprising 
the world, by showing their practice in this respect, such, for ex- 
ample, were the completely colored statues found in Athens. The 
almost unbroken line of tradition and evolution from the earliest 
dawn of art to the Renaissance, seems to have nearly stopped then, 
and we can only learn the principles of our predecessors from close 
study of incomplete examples. But the use of color in architecture, 
or rather the actual conception of a true-colored architecture, is 
something of which the higher conditions are nearly absent from the 
practice of to-day. 

Some sketches made in Japan, were among the most precious 
things in the exhibition when regarded in their relation to all that 
the world ought to know about the possibilities of colored architec- 
ture, but of which it has, unfortunately, lost so much valuable 
tradition. These sketches show us how rich, and yet dignified, while 
really in good taste even the smallest structure can be when colored 
on principles to which the weight of many experiences gives an 
authority not to be expected from inexperience. A little shelter 
over a well, a few posts upholding a roof —that is all: it is simply 
carved, but magnificently colored and gilded till it looks like some 
bird of paradise resting on the green lawn among the shady pines. 
Our best efforts seem but amateurishly timid after one has been im- 
pressed by the charm of such work. Marvellous as is the interior of 
St. Mark’s at Venice, yet it cannot be considered as an isolated 
artistic effort ; the smaller churches of its day, without such a wealth 
and overabundance of rare marbles at their command, must yet have 
attained to a great beauty of color, otherwise there could not be 
developed the experience necessary to make of St. Mark's such a 
masterpiece. How different seem these conceptions of a building, 
entirely colored, with all its statues and bas-reliefs and paintings 
thus brought into unity and forming all together one tremendous 
effect, from that of a mass of white marble, glaring in the sunshine and 
chilling in the rain, such as would be the Greek temple so far as our 
actual traditions picture it. 

With all the recent advance in architecture, it is quite evident that 
there is a long path yet to be travelled before the work in this country 
can attain to the standard of much that was done, and done in the 
natural course of things in past centuries. 

Even now a sketch of old work is to be distinguished at a glance 
among sketches of modern work. The old designers seemed to get 
more frequently at a complete solution of how to unite dignity with 
grace, and not stray into the pitfalls of affectation on every side. 

Our: young men coming back, as most of them do, from abroad, 
with natural enthusiasm for what they have seen and studied, set at 
once about emulating the spirit of that work. Many of the designs 
show evident traces of this desire, which is surely one in the right 
direction. But underlying the whole question are the general prin- 
ciples, from the expression of which the old work derives a great 
part of its charm. 

‘The manor-houses of France, for example, are picturesque in the 
extreme, with their varied outlines, bold massing and exquisite 
arrangements of detail, all making an effect that seldom fails to be 
agreeable when seen with its proper surroundings of every kind. 
But many of the characteristics of similar examples would be 
utterly incongruous when appropriated for our buildings. If a 
modern dwelling be made to look forbidding and inhospitable, no 
matter how cleverly done, it certainly cannot be in harmony with the 
best side of cur present life. It offends us because we are no longer 
obliged to live shut up in gloomy fortresses, and fascinating as at 
the moment, it may be to twist the facts into such an appearance, a 
more mature consideration will condemn the effort as essentially in- 
artistic. The Italian Renaissance, even admitting it to have been 
fostered by desire to imitate, and by admiration of classical models, 
was very far from attaining literally such a result. 

The men of the Renaissance had in mind a persistent conception 
of what would be appropriate to the time, and used classical devices 
while imprinting this character on their work: and it should not be 
otherwise, for the world had changed, had grown older, and saw 
things from a different of view—and so the most classical work of 
the early cinque cento, when the tutelage of Rome and Greece was 
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direct, as yet something in it that is not antique, but that indicates 
the thoughts and habits of a different race of men, and a changed 
condition of life. This ever holds good, and the really artistic work 
must be that which interprets what is best in the thoughts and lives 
of our time, not that which reproduces most quaint conceits. 

Having few traditions coming to us as the heritage of the past, 
there must, to take its place, be more careful study of the buildings 
which incorporate our lost birthright. L. 











THE ART INSTITUTE, ITS WORK, ITS EQUIP-— 
MENT AND ITS BUILDING. 


HE formal opening a comparatively-short 
time since of the new Art Institute 
Building marks in art matters the long- 

est step forward that has ever been taken in Chicago, and from 

Chicago’s influence as a great centre it certainly records a most 

important epoch in the history of art in the West. The opening 

evening, in spite of wind and weather, was still in every way a most 
notable success; friends of art, not only in Chicago, but elsewhere, 
loaned many choice works, which, with the possessions of the Insti- 
tute itself, formed a most splendid collection for the first exhibition. 

In this building, aside from the permanent collection — even now well 
worth a visit — it is intended to have a constantly-changing exhibit, as 

well as several annual exhibitions of more or less importance. 

Already one gentleman has offered a perpetual annual prize of two 

hundred and fifty dollars, and two more of like amount are being 

arranged by friends of the Institute. These, together with special 
school prizes for work of the students, form a liberal commencement 
of a prize fund. The collections are open to the public every 
week day, and the constant stream of visitors, especially on Saturday 

(the free day) testifies that people thoroughly appreciate the advan- 

tages furnished. 

Five or six years ago a small brick building, now a wing of the 
present edifice, was built, but it was recognized as a fact that in all 
probability a good many years would elapse before any steps would 
be taken towards the construction Of the main building. However, a 
young and prominent Board of Trade member put himself at the head 
of the movement and, early and late, advocated the cause of the Insti- 
tute. He went among the rich citizens and because of his own wealth 
and position and by the generosity with which he himself gave, he 
fairly forced money from the pockets of many who possibly might not 
have been as generous to a poorer or more humble petitioner. So at 
last, thanks to his zeal and energy, the building is now finished and 
thrown open to an appreciative public. 

The collection of antique casts, due to the generosity of a Chicago 
lady, will be the finest in the entire United States. Already there 
have been numerous presents of pictures and works of art, and whis- 
pers of more that are to come are heard on every side, so that the 
Art Institute, with its more than three hundred pupils, will certainly 
very shortly have a tremendous influence on art not only in Chicago 
but in the entire West. 

With its large window-openings and its pointed roof, the building 
itself is in general outline decidedly pleasing, although its form is 
certainly not that of one’s preconceived ideas of an art building, since 
it might with equal good judgment be taken for a club-house or even 
a produce-exchange. The architects, Messrs. Burnham & Root, 
have combined the different reds of the stone and the tile roof into 
an extremely harmonious whole, but the selection of a torso to do 
duty as a finial seems decidedly questionable. On account of height 
all its beauty —if by chance it has any — is lost, and the poor muti- 
lated legs sticking out over the sidewalk involuntarily cause one to 
wonder how far the feet must have projected beyond the building- 
line before they were broken off by the city authorities. In fact, the 
greater part of the carving on the exterior of the building is simply 
atrocious ; such work would scarcely pass muster on a warehouse, 
but when it is put upon a building that is supposed to represent all 
that is best in art, and, by its very position, does stand as the typical 
representative of sculpture, it becomes decidedly sickening. The 
plain stone would have exemplified better the old saying about beauty 
unadorned. Numerous medallions of celebrated artists are used as 
ornaments and it is commonly reported, and many people mention it 
with apparent pride, that these did not have to be made by any regu- 
lar sculptor, but were done by a common stone-cutter and that 
he had nothing to do them from but small wood engravings! Cer- 
tainly it is to be earnestly hoped that for the honor of Chicago 
sculptors they had nothing to do with them, for a worse lot of carica- 
tures were never seen. 

As regards the interior of the building, it would seem as if that 
careful study had not been spent upon it that the subject demanded. 
At present a certain portion of the building is used for purposes not 
connected with the Institute, and this condition of affairs will proba- 
bly exist for a good many years, if not always. Under these circum- 





stances, it would have been extremely desirable, if not a necessity, to 
arrange the plan so that once inside the building, these parts 
should be somewhat separated, though capable, at need, of 
being thrown together, but nothing of the kind was done. When 
the building was occupied, this difficulty at once became apparent, 
and recently a turn-stile was put up in the already much-crowded 
and cramped vestibule. This, of course, — out people who have 
no business in the galleries of the first floor, but at the same time it 
deprives the public of the stairs and forces them to use the elevator. 
However, this is apparently by no means satisfactory, for the eleva- 
tor-boy explains, with apparent great glee, that unscrupulous people 
go to the second floor on the elevator and then as soon as he is out 
of sight slip through the railing that separates the museum depart- 
ment from the rooms on that floor, and so, after sey these 
galleries, boldly march down the stairs into the galleries on the 
entrance floor. As many of the upper rooms are rented to clubs and 
associations, naturally liable to come and go in crowds, an elevator 
of considerable capacity should have been provided, but a smaller 
and more cramped one than that actually installed scarcely 
exists in the city. When entering the galleries, people are 
naturally obliged to leave canes, umbrellas, ete., at the door 
—in this case, very literally at the door, as there is no 
sign of a cloak-room. They are left, sometimes checked, sometimes 
not, standing up against the basement stair-rail, where they can be 
conveniently clawed out either by oneself or by a long-suffering small 
boy, who, under the circumstances, cannot possibly arrange the 
checks in numerical order. Similarly, the means of getting from the 
new building to the old portion appears to have received no atten- 
tion, and, in fact, no other impression can be left upon one’s mind 
than that after arranging four or five rooms upon the first floor (and 
these are very nicely arranged) the rest was obliged to work itself 
out for the sake of the exterior, no attention being paid to the smaller 
but very important necessities of the building and the comfort of the 
people who were to occupy it. 

The success of the Western draughtsmen in the recent Architec- 
tural League exhibit at New York is extremely gratifying to the 
younger members of the profession here, and the draughtsmen of 
Chicago are much elated, although they only came in second best. 
The encouragement thus received will surely bear fruit in more 
of our designers taking part in such friendly competitions and in 
helping to break down the feeling that many Western men have, 
that the people of the East are narrow-minded and not willing to 
give the “ Wild West” even the justice that is their due. 








MLV STRATTON 











[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION’S BUILDING, BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


{Helio-Chrome, issued only with the Imperial Edition } 


GOTHIC SPIRES AND TOWERS, I, I, HI.—SALISBURY CATHE- 
DRAL; S8T. GILES, WREXHAM; CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL; ST. 
MICHAEL'S, UFFINGTON ; 8T. DENNIS, SILK WILLOUGHBY, ENG— 
LAND. 

{Issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 


, 
HOUSE FOR C. F. WASHBURN, ESQ., WORCESTER, MASS. MESSRS. 
ROSSITER & WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ATERIALS, brick and light and dark Longmeadow stone, 
terra-cotta. Roof of black slate with red slate bands and hips. 


Entrance porch, stone. Interior handsomely finished in hard 
woods. Cost, $40,000; now building. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. MR. HOWARD HOPPIN, ARCHITECT, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Tuis design, to which was awarded the second place, was to have 
been carried out in yellow brick with brownstone finish. 


PILLSBURY SCIENCE HALL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MR. L. 8. BUF- 
FINGTON, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A CLUB-HOUSE. MR. GEORGE F. 
HAMMOND, ARCHITECT, CLEVELAND, 0. 


CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1888, 
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STREET-PAVING. — RACE 
STREET AND ITS BUILDINGS. 


THE NEW 








URING the past year this city has 
taken advanced ground and now 
presents to the traveller many mat- 

ters of interest that were not to be 
seen a year or twoago. In the first 
place, it has now what is essential to give character and tone to every 
first-class city — well-paved streets. ‘This work was commenced some 
two years ago, and during that time there have been paved twenty 
miles of streets with granite blocks and six miles with asphalt, and 
most of the citizens are considerably provoked because they did not 
reverse the order of things and have twenty miles of asphalt and six 
miles of granite, as everywhere the asphalt gives the greatest satis- 
faction on account of its smoothness, durability and noiselessness. 
The work of both grades seems to have been well done and reflects 
credit alike on the engineers who have had charge of and the contrac- 
tors who performed the work. 

It is to the asphalt paving that Race Street owes its wonderful 
improvements. ‘Two years ago this street — except for the Shillito 
Building erected by Mr. McLaughlin some five years ago — was con- 
sidered a by-street with very little business on it; now it is by all 
odds fast becoming the most important street of a retail character in 
the city. Buildings of the better class are springing up on every 
hand, and as it is the only street in the city paved with asphalt from 
Fourth Street to the Hills, a distance of about two miles, and is, 
moreover, without street-car tracks its entire length, it is, of course, 
much sought after as a drive by all vehicles having business in its 
vicinity. 

Among the buildings on this street that command your attention 
is, first and foremost — on account of its great size if nothing else — 
the dry goods house of the John Shillito Company, with which 
our readers are familiar, as it has been described and illustrated in 
the American Architect on a former occasion. Opposite to the Shil- 
lito Building, Mr. Hannaford is putting up a neat freestone front for 
the Frank Estate: the building is about one hundred feet front, is 
six stories high, capped with a gelvanized-iron cornice, and has, 
moreover, the inevitable two-story cast-iron front of which Mr. Han- 
naford seems so fond of late that he has used it without stint, in 
season and out of season, until it has grown somewhat into the nature 
of an architectural “ chestnut.” 

A few doors farther up the street Mr. Rapp is building for Mr. 
Scarborough a six-story stone-front store about thirty feet wide, 
somewhat Norman in design, and a decided step in the right direc- 
tion. ‘The two-story iron-front business must be contagious, as Mr. 
Rapp has it in his building, and, in looking at this and other build- 
ings of recent erection, one wonders if the new law actually requires 
that all stores shall have two stories of iron. This feeling is further 
enhanced by the fact that just below the buildings above mentioned 
Mr. McLaughlin has a fine building on the corner of Sixth and Race 
Streets, about one hundred feet square, with the two stories of iron, 
and one feels as though light could have been obtained from the 
front side without so much ironwork. The building is of pressed 
brick and presents a very fine appearance. 

The Lincoln Club-house, by Mr. Hannaford, farther up the street 
(corner of Eighth) is of pressed brick and stone, and is decidedly a 
good thing. 

Just in front of the Club-house, and standing in the middle of the 
street, is the recently unveiled statue of the late President James A. 
Garfield. As this is the first public statue erected in this city, and 
is, moreover, in such a prominent place, it is very unfortunate that 
so good a statue should stand on so bad a pedestal. Mr. Charles 
Neihaus executed the statue, but did not design the pedestal, and the 
result of this effort goes to prove that while the stone-cutter an 
generally execute a contract, it is not safe, as a rule, to leave him to 
design anything whatever. 

The Phenix Insurance Company’s building, owned by the Emerys 
and designed and built by Mr. Hannaford some years ago, and one of 
best-designed buildings in the city, is of pressed brick and stone. 

Thus it will be seen that Race Street is fast becoming a fine street, 
and this is further evidenced by the fact that value of property has 
nearly doubled in value in a comparatively short space of time. 
Cary. 











Tue Water-Cartrince. — Reviewing mining inventions during the 
past year Mr. André, in the Colliery Guardian, says that the water-cart- 
ridge has undergone important development in the year that is now at 
an fend. In its present state it constitutes a safeguard to the miner 
worthy of his confidence, and it seems that a combination of the water- 
shield with explosives would afford in a fiery mine the nearest approach 
to absolute safety it is reasonable to hope for. The water-shield is 
largely used in England, but it has made but little headway on the 
Continent 





PARIS CHURCHES.!— VII. 
NOTRE DAME. 
) HE origin of Nétre Dame 
l is enveloped in mystery. 
Whether the first bishop 
of Paris, St. Denis, or Diony- 
sius, was the Areopagite spo- 
ken of by St. Paul and sent 
by the fourth bishop of Rome, 
St. Clement, to preach the 
Gospel to the Parisians, or 
whether he was another per- 
son of the same name who was 
sent into Gaul in the third 
century and martyred during 
the Decian persecutions, there 
is no evidence of any value. 
But it is certain that the first 
bishop of Paris bore this name 
and that he suffered martyr- 
dom with his two companions, 
Rusticus and Eleutherius, on 
the summit of the hill now 
called Montmartre. 
Under the Roman domin- 
- ion, Paris was comprised in 
the fourth Lyonnaise divi- 
sion, of which Sens was the 


= 
. 


HATA] aad 


= ENS Z ai Sas metropolis. Hence, the bish- 
- A/VAERSAITH.ENG ops of Paris acknowledged 
After “THE BUILDER.” the archbishops of Sens as 

their primate until 1622, when 

at the request of Louis XIII, Pope Gregory XV raised the see into 
an archbishopric. The succession has consisted of one hundred and 
nine bishops and fifteen archbishops, eight of whom have been 
vardinals. Besides St. Denis, there have been six canonized: Mar- 
cel in the fifth century, Germain in the sixthcentury, Céran, Landry 
and Agilbert in the seventh century, and Hugues in the eighth cen- 
tury. No less saints are the uncanonized martyrs of our own times : 
Sibour, who was stabbed by a discontented priest in St. Etienne-du- 
Mont; Affre, who was shot upon a barricade in 1848, and whose 
last words proved him to be a worthy follower of his Master : 
“ Puisse mon sang étre le dernier versé!” and Darboy, the liberal- 
minded, who was shot as a hostage by the fanatics of his own party. 

In former times, the entry of the new bishop into his episcopal 
city was accompanied by much gorgeous ceremonial. All the muni- 
cipal officers mounted on horses, went to meet him at the Abbey of 
St. Victor. Thence they processioned, with the prelate seated on a 
white palfrey, to the abbey church of Ste. Geneviéve, from which he 
was taken chaired by his vassals, to the Rue Neuve-Nétre-Dame, 
where he met the dean and canons of the cathedral. After taking 
the oath to uphold the privileges of the church and to observe the 
engagements entered into by his predecessors, he was installed and 
received the homage of the chapter. Mass was then said and at the 
conclusion he was conducted to his palace, where he gave a sumptu- 
ous entertainment. 

In 1674, Louis XIV conferred the lands of St. Cloud, Creteil, 
d’Ozouer-la-Ferriere and d’Armentitre upon the archbishopric, a 
donation valued in the last century at a revenue of 140,000 livres. 
The chapter of Nétre Dame was one of the most important in the 
kingdom. Its revenue amounted to 180,000 livres and its jurisdic- 
tion extended to the Hétel Dieu and the churches which were called 
les filles de Notre-Dame. These were St. Merry, the Holy Sepul- 
chre, St. Benoit and St. Etienne-des-Grés. Four other colleges, St. 
Marcel, St. Honoré and St. Opportune, bore the title of filles de 
Varchevéque. The enciente of the cathedral enclosed two churches, 
St. Aignan and St. Jean-le-Rond, and a garden at the eastern end, 
which the chapter called /e terrain and the people, Motte aux Pape- 
lards. 

The cathedral is now open on all sides, and the coup d’eil is very 
flne when seen from the Parvis Nétre Dame? or from the garden, but 
to obtain this effect, many interesting buildings have been sacrificed 
— the cloisters, St. Jean-le-Rond, St. Christophe, the episcopal palace, 
the oldest parts of the Hotel Dieu, and the Hdépital des Enfants 
Trouvés, and the chapel built in the fourteenth century by Oudart 
de Mocreux. 

Some remains of altars of the time of Tiberius, dedicated to Jupi- 
ter, which were found under the choir, seem to suggest that the 
Christian church was built upon the site of a Roman temple, or that 
the latter was converted into a church by the early Christians, as 
was done at Rome, Ravenna and other places. But the earliest 
authentic record of a church in Paris is in the life of St. Marcel, 
where we find that in the fourth century one stood at the eastern 
extremity of the island. This is supposed to have been rebuilt by 
Childebert I at the instance of St. Germain, for it is not probable 
that the building described by Fortunat, bishop of Poitiers, as rich 
in marble columns, glass windows, and magnificent ornaments, could 
have been the original edifice. Indeed, a discovery made in 1847 








1Continued from No. 624, page 278. 
2 From time immemorial, the space to the west of the church was called Par- 
vis paradisus, the terrestral paradise which led by the celestial Jerusalem. 
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seems to prove this. During some excavations in the place du Par- 
vis, it was found that some Roman houses had been destroyed to 
make room for the foundations of Childebert’s church, and, together 
with the Roman remains, were marble cubes, which formed the pave- 
ment, three columns in Aquitaine marble, and a Corinthian capital 
in white marble. The Christians of the fifth century adhered to the 
style of building adopted by the Romans for their basilicas ; in fact, 
as is well known, the basilicas were frequently adapted to Christian 
worship. Hence, it is but prolable that Childebert looked to Rome 
for the design of his church. 

From the sixth to the twelfth centuries there is no record of Nétre 
Dame, but Gregory of Tours and d’Aymoin, toward the end of the 
sixth century, speak of two churches close together, but distinct from 
one another —the one, St. Etienne, to the south of the present 
church, the other, Ste. Marie, towards the northeast. A rather 
doubtful tradition attributes certain works of construction in the 
church to bishop Erchenrad I during the reign of Charlemagne. 
But it is known that in 829 the celebrated Council of Paris was held 
in the nave of St. Etienne, and in 857 the other church, Ste. Marie, 
was burned by the Normans, the bishop, Enée, being able to save 
only the former church. In the twelfth century, archdeacon Etienne 
de Garlande, who died in 1142, male some important restorations to 
Notre Dame, and Suger, the great abbot of St. Denis, gave it a 
stained-glass window of great beauty — probably similar to those in 
his own church. So, too, the early Capétian monarchs frequently 
visited this nova ecclesia (as it was called to distinguish it from St. 
Etienne) and presented it with valuable ornaments. 
~ We now come to the building of the present church. Maurice de 
Sully, the seventy-second bishop (1160-96), had scarcely mounted 
his episcopal throne, when he determined to rebuild his cathedral by 
a joining the two existing churches, and upon his epitaph in the abbey 

: church of St. Victor he was accredited as the builder of Nétre 
Dame. On April 21, 1163, at the instance of Abbot Hugues de 
Monceaux, Pope Alexander III consecrated the recently-constructed 
apse of St. Germain des Pres, and it is also affirmed that he laid the 
: first stone of the new cathedral in the same year. In 1182, the high 
altar was consecrated by Henri, the pope’s legate, and three years 
later, Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem, who had come to Paris to 
7 sreach the third crusade, officiated in the choir. Geoffrey, count of 
yt 3retagne, son of Henry II of England, who died in 1186, was buried 





before the altar of the new cathedral, and towards the end of the 
century, the wife of Philippe-Auguste, Isabelle de Hainault, was laid 
| near the same place. When Maurice de Sully died, the church could 

- | not have been completed, as he left 5,000 livres towards the leaden 
| F roofing of the choir. Indeed, the western facade was only com- 
menced towards the end of the episcopate of Pierre de Nemours, 
1208-19, although the work had been continued during the time of 
his predecessor, Eude de Sully, 1197-1208. According to l’abbé 
Lebeuf, the remains of the old church of St. Etienne were demolished 
towards the end of the year 1218 to make room for the southern part 
of the facade, and, amongst other finds, were some fragments of the 
saint’s tomb. The west front, as high as the gallery which connects 
the two towers, was probably finished about the year 1223, when, to 
make them harmonize with this rich facade, it was determined to 
rebuild the portals of the transepts. An inscription at the base of the 
southern porch attests that on the second day of the Ides of February, 
1257, Master Jean de Chelles commenced this work in honor of the 
mother of Christ, St. Louis being then king of France and Renaud 
de Corbeil bishop of Paris. And, in spite of certain documents 
amongst the archives, there is no doubt that the little porte rouge and 
the first chapels on both sides of the choir belong to the same period 
and were the work of the same architect, for they are quite similar 
in style and are built of the same stone. 

The original design of the church did not comprise the chapels on 
the flanks of the nave, which somewhat spoil the effect of the exte- 
rior, and, in this respect, the cathedral of Paris cannot be compared 
to those of Reims and Chartres, which have no chapels between the 
buttresses. They were added to Nétre Dame in 1270, Jean de 
: Paris, archdeacon of Soissons, having bequeathed 100 livres for their 
} construction. The chapels of the chévet were finished at the end of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century. An inscription 
at the entrance of one of them, St. Nicaise, placed upon the pedestal 
of a statue of Simon Matiffas de Buci, recorded that this chapel and 
the two next were founded by the bishop in 1296 and that the others 
were added subsequently. This precious relic was discovered at St. 
Denis amongst a number of others from different churches. One of 
these gives the name of Canon Pierre de Fayel as the donor of 200 
livres towards the histoires which surround the choir and some new 
glass, and another gives the name of the sculptor of these same his- 
toires, the Masters Jean Ravy and Jean le Bouteiller, who carved them 
in 1351. It must be remembered that the great churches of the Middle 
Ages were more the work of the people than of the nobility, and thus 
we find that the armorial bearings upon old glass or upon the pedestals 
of statues are mostly those of the different trades-guilds—the bakers, 
the butchers, the woollen-drapers, the furriers, and the like. These, 
either as individuals or as a corporate body, enriched the old churches 
in money or in kind. 

All the six doors of Nétre Dame bear distinctive names — the 
portes du Jugement, de la Vierge and Ste. Anne at the west end; the 
portes du cloitre, St. Marcel and Rouge at the east end. These are 
all a mass of exquisite sculpture, but, unfortunately, a great deal is 
modern work. The central portal of the west front in particular was 
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wrecked by Soufflot in 1771 in order to increase its width for pro- 
cessions; it is one of the many examples to prove the fact that the 
stupidity of man has done more harm to old buildings than time or 
even disastrous riots or revolutions. In 1773 and 1787, so-called 
restorations, by architects who ought to have known better, still 
further mutilated the church. Nothing gives a visitor to Nétre 
Dame a better notion of the richness of its sculptures than mounting 
to the gallery of the Blessed Virgin, whence he obtains a full view 
of the roof and the galleries, with their numerous pinnacles, crockets, 
images, finials and gargoyles. 

The interior is imposing, though somewhat heavy in character ; 
and although the nave and choir were sixty years in construction, 
there is scarcely any difference in style, except in the details. There 
is a certain clumsiness about the great round shafts of the nave, but 
the carving upon the angles of the plinths, and of the capitals help 
to relieve this effect. Most of the capitals are ornamented with ex- 
amples of the flora of Parisian fields. At the west end is a gallery 
now occupied by the great organ, but which formerly was the stage 
where miracle-plays were sdiaed. The choir is by far the most 
beautiful part of the church; and being filled with stained-glass, it 
has not that painfully cleaned-up appearance which is the result of 
over-restoration. Some parts of it, the bays which separate the side- 
aisles from the crossings, are of the fourteenth century; and the 
little angels blowing trumpets which surmount the archivolt, are 
beautiful specimens of waktaee of that period. The capitals of 
some of the choir columns being the oldest in the church (the early 
part of the twelfth century) are very rich in the quaint style of 
decoration delighted in by Medizval artists — masses of foliage, with 
heads of grotesque animals peeping out, and biting off the leaves 
and flowers. One capital (between the seventh and eighth southern 
chapels) is interesting, as showing the transition between the use of 
personages and animals, and that of foliage only, which was customary 
in the later period. The subject is very unecclesiastical, as was so 
often the case in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries — two Harpies, 
male and female, with human heads and bird bodies, issuing out of 
the foliage. Much of this is treated in the most realistic manner, 
and we find specimens of the oak, the ivy and the trefoil. 

In many of the chapels are double piscine; from one, the water in 
which the priest washes his hands before mass, is ejected by a pipe ; 
from the other, used after mass, the water descends into the ground. 
They are ornamented with carved canopies. 

The Lady chapel, or chapel of the Compassion, and the two on 
either side, are painted and gilded, a good deal of the old coloring hav- 
ing survived as a guide. There is some good carving, and in front of the 
tabernacle hang seven lamps of elegant design. These, added to the 
beauty of the stained-glass, make this end of the church far the most 
beautiful part. 

The alto-reliefs, alluded to above, by Jean Ravy and Jean le Bou- 
teiller, are against the wall behind the stalls of the choir. Formerly 
they were continued across the jubé and all round the choir; but, 
unfortunately, when the choir gates were constructed, these sculp- 
tures were sacrificed. The subjects are: 1, the Visitation; 2, the 
Appearance of the Star to the Shepherds; 3, the Nativity; 4, the 
Adoration of the Magi; 5, the Massacre of the Innocents; 6, the 
Flight into Egypt; 7, the Presentation in the Te uple ; 8, Christ dis- 
puting with the Doctors; 9, the Baptism of Christ; 10, the Marriage 
in Cana; 11, the Entry into Jerusalem; 12, the Last Supper; 13, 
Christ Washing St. Peter’s Feet; 14, the Mount of Olives. On the 
jubé were the mysteries of the Passion and the Resurrection. It is 
to the Cardinal de Noailles, that we owe its destruction. On the 
south side, the subjects are of later date (fourteenth century): 1, 
Christ appearing to the Magdalen; 2, to the Three Maries; 3, the 
Apostles running to the Sepulchre; 4, the Journey to Emmaus; 5, 
Christ appearing to the Disciples; 6, to St. Thomas; 7, to St. Peter 
on the Sea of Tiberias; 8, Another Appearance to the Disciples; 9, 
the Charge to preach the Gospel in all Lands. Jean Ravy was 
represented kneeling with joined hands in the last of these alto- 
reliefs. The whole was finished by Jean le Bouteiller in 1351; and 
it is recorded that a part was a votive offering in honor of God, of 
the Virgin Mary, and of Monseigneur St. Etienne, given by Guil- 
laume de Melun, Archbishop of Sens—one of two bishops of the 
name who occupied the see in 1317-29 and 1344-96 respectively. The 
sculptures are all colored and gilt. A very good cast of them all 
may be seen at the Crystal Palace near London. 

The choir remained intact until 1638, when Louis XIII, putting 
his kingdom especially under the protection of the Blessed Virgin, 
registered that unfortunate vow, that he would consecrate the 
sanctuary of Notre Dame to the fulfilment of it. “ A/jin, que la pos- 
térité ne puisse manquer d suivre nos volontés a ce sujet, pour monu- 
ment et marque incontestable de la consécration presente que nous 
faisons, nous ferons construire de nouveau ie grand autel de l’église 
cathédrale de Paris, avec une image de la Vierge qui tienne entre ses 
bras celle de son précieux fils descendu de la croix, et ou nous serons 
représentés aux pieds du fils, et de la mére, comme leur offrant notre 
couronne et notre sceptre.” Louis XIII died in 1643, betore he was 


able to accomplish his marvelous design; but, unfortunately, his son, 
Louis XIV, was only too ready to embellish buildings in the bad 
taste of his times, and so the altar is disfigured by a descent from the 
Cross by Nicholas and Guillaume Couston, and a pair of kneeling kings 
on each side by Coyzevox. The altar itself with its bronze angels was 
given by Napoleon in 1803, to replace those destroyed during the 
The statue of the Virgin on a pillar at the entrance of 


revolution. 
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the choir, had the reputation of working miracles. It was thrown 
down at the revolution, but was found later at St. Denis and re- 
placed in Nétre Dame. Such is its history, but whether it is the 
identical one, it is impossible to say. In any case it is mainly of the 
same date as the church; which cannot be said of the reliquaries in the 
treasury which are also supposed to have survived the revolution. 
That many sculptures were saved by a deputy named Chaumette, and 
by Alexandre Lenoir, as works of art worthy of preservation, is a 
well-known fact; but, unfortunately, reliquaries were of more value 
as metal, and most of them passed through the melting-pot into coin- 
age for the bankrupt national treasury — the reliquaries shown at 
the cathedral are mere modern imitations of those they profess to be, 
and which were formerly in the Ste. Chapelle. Of the glass which 
dated back to the twelfth century, little remains but fragments in 
the apse, and the three great rose-windows. These repeat the imagery 
of the three great doors, which proves them to be contemporary wit 

the stonework which surrounds them, and are most magnificent 
specimens of Medieval glass. The bells have been no less un- 
fortunate, for out of the original thirteen, only one, the bourdon 
(and largest) remains. It weighs over thirteen tons, and was 
founded by N. Chapelle, J. Gillot, C. Moreau and Florentin le Guay 
in 1400, when it was presented to the church by Jean de Montaigu, 
and named after his wife, Jacqueline de la Grange. In 1686 it was 
re-founded and received fresh names, those of Emmanuel-Louise- 
Thérése d’Autriche. In like manner, the tombs were mostly de- 
stroyed, and those saved by the exertions of citizens Chaumette and 
Lenoir, have, since the dispersion of the objects placed in the 
Museum of the Petits-Augustins, found a home elsewhere. Indeed 
there is nothing in Nétre Dame which strikes one as venerable but 
the glass, so unmercifully has every portion been scraped and 
cleansed. That it wanted it after the pollution it received by the 
1793 fanatics, there can be no doubt; but at the same time one can- 
not but regret that it was necessary. All Viollet-le-Duc undertook 
was well done, and he was, no doubt, the first amongst the restorers 
of Gothic buildings of this century. Nevertheless, it may be a mat- 
ter of opinion, a debatable point, whether so much restoration was 
necessary. There is nothing poverty-stricken in the work at Notre 
Dame or at the Ste. Chapelle, or at St. Denis, such as we find at St. 
Albans ; Viollet-le-Duc would never have dreamed of making an entire 
new front to a church, evolved out of his poor nineteenth-century 
inner-consciousness ; such an act would have appeared to his artistic 
mind the height of Vandalism. But there is a difference between 
repairing and restoring, and we may wish that our old churches were 
treated to less of the latter system. By all means repair the ravages 
of age where absolutely necessary ; but let the work of each succeed- 
ing age that has come down to us remain. There is something 
monstrous and appalling in the conceit of a man, who pulls down 


Perpendicular work, and rebuilds in the “ original” Early English or 


Norman, because, forsooth the two styles do not harmonise. 
S. BEALE. 





















ATTENTION RECENTLY 
TION IN DESIGN.—THE NEW COURT-— 
HOUSE.— THE ADDITION TO THE ART 
MUSEUM.— DONAGHUE’S STATUES. 


IAT a pity it is that sound and sense 
WJ are not always in harmony, that -each 
design from the hand of an architect 
cannot have applied to it some word or phrase 
which would express its character conclusively and at sight. What 
sort of word would it be that could carry with it a realizing sense 
of the incongruities, the vagaries, the thoughtlessness of most of our 
present architecture — a word that would condemn and stigmatize 
justly and not with mere ridicule? 

It is this necessary lack of acknowledged definition that allows 
indiscriminate criticism and eulogy alike. Where there is no stand- 
ard, words lose their value. Yet it seems that it should not be so 
hard a matter to find some general terms or reasons for worth or 
worthlessness which should be applicable to all design. It is plain 
that a building is an organism more or less complicated and can be, 
in a general way, compared with other organisms, and is subject to 
similar adjectives. ‘The life of a building is dual; it must satisfac- 
torily fulfil its purpose of utility and its duty of character. The 
question of utility is never an open one; the question of character 
changes with san subject and with every mind thaf approaches the 
subject. There are surely buildings equally useful, of good and of bad 
character, and there are still others which are monstrous. Physical 
and moral monstrosity is repulsive. Monstrosity in architecture 
should be equally so, but the natural impulse of recoil is doubted 
because it cannot be fully defined. But the same reasons for repul- 
sion are in both, that is lack of relative proportions and uncertainty 
of outlines and of purpose — the very qualities that make or mar a 
building and of which we hear nothing, while, on the other hand, 
every piece of alleged architecture is labelled as belonging to some 
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classified style and criticism is disarmed. Styles are at most but the 
costumes of architecture, and a scrupulous adherence to them smacks 
scmewhat of archeology. 

This desultory meandering of thought was suggested by the sight 
of several buildings either recently completed or in process of erec- 
tion that seemed to give promise of a better understanding of things. 
These buildings are as follows: the Algonquin Club-house, the Coch- 
ran house, two light-colored stone houses on Beacon Street, R. H. 
Stearns’s new store on Temple Place, and a small building near the 
entrance to the Providence R. R. depot. The qualities of these 
buildings will only be mentioned in the most general way in this 
letter, as the details and materials of each will be taken up later. 
They all have this in common, that they are simple throughout and 
especially so in sky-lines. This alone is refreshing. After the usual 
tortured silhouettes that cut against the western sky in the Back 
Bay district, it is a pleasure to see a straight line of any length. 
They depend upon proportions and not upon projections, and espe- 
cial study has been given to the relative proportion of openings to 
wall-surfaces. None of these buildings have descended to the bar- 
barism of using rock-face stone, that announcement of cheap mate- 
rial and curtailed labor that is so prevalent. ‘The quietness of the 
simple skylines, the dignity of the cornices (so few buildings lately 
have ever shown that a cornice meant more than a necessary gutter), 
the sense of stability and inertia in the unbroken, horizontal courses, 
are all qualities of much greater value than the would-be picturesque 
round arches, the rock-face facets, and the restless carving of the 
usual work. It matters not whether these buildings are Classic or 
something else, except for the matter of detail. All architecture 
partakes of a classical character when it is studied carefully and 
refined, for it is to study and refinement that Classic architecture 
owes most of its value. The use of precedent always raises the cry 
of “ affectation,” but it is apparent that we wear shoes similar to 
those of our ancestors except that we have discarded the buckles, 
and affectation in clothes usually means the conspicuous parade of 
a new conceit rather than the suggestion of an old habit. Perhaps 
it may be the same in architecture. 

There are two important works going on in Boston that ought to 
receive an expression of general opinion to create much more interest 
than they seem to do. ‘They are the. Boston Court-house and the 
addition to the Art Museum. ‘The Court-house has been carried on 
with activity, and is now on the Pemberton Square facade at the 
height of one story. It at once invites criticism. The Commis- 
sioners in selecting the plan now being carried out, showed most ex- 
cellent judgment so far as the plan was concerned. As published in 
their report it is a masterly plan — of great possibilities. The eleva- 
tions showed less study, and created a hope that they would undergo 
material changes and be simplified. Of the details it was impossible 
at that time to judge. The long series of windows on Pemberton 
Square, the flanking pavilions and the entrances if they could only 
be deprived of a few unnecessary ornaments which it would be better 
and cheaper to omit, had in them an excellent scheme of composi- 
tion. The precedent, the Brussels Town-hall, was most unfortunate 
as it is a very mongrel and bad piece of design, but this precedent 
had been markedly improved upon. With such a start, there was 
great hope in the result. It does not seem that this hope is being 
sustained. It seems to be a popular, and at the same time a very 
erroneous impression, that if the plan of a building is good, and if 
sufficient money is appropriated, the result must be of value in pro- 
portion to the sum expended, no matter in how unskilled a manner 
the artistic work is developed. In all professions except architec- 
ture, a critical case requires an expert, and perhaps a consultation. 
In this case, the public are in the same position as the lawyer’s 
client or the doctor’s patient. The case is critical. Here is a build- 
ing to stand not for this generation. but for many successive genera- 
tions. It will not be compared with past work, but with future 
work, and the standard of excellence has risen sufficiently in the last 
ten years to justify the expectation that this progress is only the 
faint beginning of a much more general appreciation of excellent 
things, and of fine art and architecture. Every good building 
erected is an epoch. It is a thing to point to as a standard for 
achievement. We have few enough of such standards. Every build- 
ing that fails to meet the higher requirements, the better taste of the 
progressing time, is an obstacle, and will be felt every successive year 
to be a thing that cumbers the earth, and at last to be a shame and a 


disgrace. It is, therefore, no longer a question of policy or of pre- 
ference. The Commissioners and architect have devised an excellent 


plan, but they have not obtained the requisite skill to carry out the 
facades as they should be in the matter of proportion and detail. 
This is no easy matter. It requires not only a training that is 
essentially academic, but a sense of refinement and_a personal 
quality of work which is most exceptional. But it is obtainable, and 
it is manifestly the duty of the public to request the Commissioners 
to obtain it. The architect has so carefully studied and carried out 
his plan, that it is not justice to himself for him to allow the develop- 
ment of the exterior to be any less able. If he is to be known in the 
future, it will be by the artistic merit of the building, and not by its 
suitability to the requirements of the latter end of the nineteenth 
century, greatly as that may be desirable at the present time. It in 
no way depreciates from his dignity or ability as an architect if he 
covets the assistance of men with different talents. No man can 
earry such a work single-handed, but it most seriously behooves all 
concerned to see that the present commonplace detail and unstudied 
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proportions of the first story of the Court-house are not repeated as 
the building ascends. 
We understand that Mr. Cabot has been appointed advisory archi- 


tect on the Court-house, which is a very decided step in the right | 


direction. Only it is to be hoped that his advice will be followed 
implicitly, and not hampered by preconceived icleas. 

“ regard to the Museum of Fine Arts: the present building is 
to be enlarged by the addition of a wing upon Dartmouth Street, by 
another corresponding wing at the other end, and by a building con- 
necting the extremities of these wings and parallel with the present 
Museum. These additions will materially increase the available 
floor-space of the Museum, but even when completed, there will be 
lack of room for the proper disposition of the material the Museum 
has at its command, and still further additions will be necessary. 
It is partly for this reason and partly from the artistic standpoint 
that the following remarks are made. The decoration of the present 
building is in terracotta and the principal motive of the architecture 
is an areade in Victorian Gothic, with twisted and belted columns, 
decorated voussoirs, ball-flowers, crockets, label-mouldings, canopies, 
weathered buttresses, pinnacles and finials. These various and 
varied motives, which require the nomenclature of Parker’s Glossary, 
are expensive and have been a constant source of annoyance. 

It is said that terra-cotta is not to be used in the new wings, and 
it is a subject for congratulation that this “on dit” is authentic. 
The great fault with the Art Museum (apart from the garishness of 
its color, which will become subdued in time) has been its lack of 
dignity and seale caused by an overproportion of ornament. The 
opportunity has now arrived to, at least in part, remedy this fault. 
The new facades can be made simple, frank pieces of architecture, 
relying upon their relative proportions alone for their worth. There 
is no objection to using the present facade as a rich mask for a sim- 
pler mass of building behind. 

There are many precedents for this treatment — Pavia, for exam- 
ple, and the west fronts of many of the Lombard churches, as com- 
pared with the courts and walls behind them. ‘The great Ospedale 
at Milan, which possibly gave a suggestion for the use of terra-cotta 
in the Museum, is much more dignified and noble and has much more 
plain wall-space in proportion to its openings and ornamentation. 
There is only one case that occurs to us of a facade where the terra- 
cotta has anywhere nearly the same proportion to the brickwork that 
it has on the Museum. It is a small house in Mantua and it is by no 
means the best of the houses of its class. 

The exterior, also, should in some way endeavor to express the 
interior, and, with the varied uses to which the rooms will be put, it 
is difficult to do this with so inflexible a motive as this Gothic arcade 
and buttresses. And while we are being disagreeable, a word might 
be said about the detail. Some twelve or thirteen years ago “ Col- 
ling’s Art Foliage” was a standard work. It was even in greater 
demand than “ Yalbert’s Furniture,” and was equally bad. Its chief 
characteristics were a staccato system of light and shade and a love 
for disagreeable angles and for granulated beasts. It was during 
the heyday of this work and under the direct influence of its author 
that the Museum was built. Time has adjudged the book valueless. 
Whatever treatment the new facades of the Museum may receive, 
let us hope that the disintegrated design derived from * Colling’s 
Art Foliage,” will not form a part of it. 

There are now at Horticultural Hall three statues by Mr. Donaghue 
which deserve at least a passing glance, if not more than that. 
Sculpture should stand in very close relation to architecture, and it 
is not especially to our credit that it has not done so. What few 
attempts we have made to associate sculpture with architecture, 
though far from being discouraging, have not been so signally suc- 
cessful as to encourage a following. The difficulty has been twofold 
—lack of sense of proportions in the architect —lack of concentra- 
tion of idea in the sculptor. The examples of sculpture that are 
everywhere about us, not alone groups, but isolated figures, are each 
and all doing too many things at once, the action is diffused, the 
energy is dispersed. In all the best sculpture of the Greeks, the 
motive, the action, or the repose of the statue is single and unmis- 
takable, and not dissipated in a number of little side-thrusts that 
only serve as distractions. Each statue is a unit or group. Per- 
haps with us it is the natural result of the complex nature of our 
surroundings that wrongs our work so. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Donaghue has so far concentrated his idea in each of these statues 
that it is unmistakable. They have the same merit relatively with 
other modern American work that the characters of great novelists 
which become personalities to us, have to the numberless story-ghosts 
of the petty novelettes. Whether the idea is one worth being con- 
centrated is another matter. Taking these statues in what seems to 
us the order of their merit, i. e., “Sophokles” — the “ Boxer” — the 
“Hunting Nymph” —apart from the simplicity of action in each— 
there are many things worth study. The Sophokles is, properly 
enough, studied from the Greek. The head strongly resembles the 
Hermes head. But the influence of M. Falguiére is felt as a sort of 
galvanic shiver, that stirs and spasmodically animates the limbs. 
There is an inward twist to the left heel, a tense line in the left leg, 
which though it may add vivacity to the general action, makes it lose 
in dignity. The strong inclination of the figure to the right, tends 
to heighten this accentuation of the real over the ideal. To what ex- 
tent this can be carried without losing more than is gained, is purely 
a matter of individual opinion; for our own part, we prefer to think 





of the youth Sophokles with the dignity of victory in his step, not 
with the elation of conquest. 

In the “ Boxer ” the torso and legs are certainly well done. ‘The 
man stands easily and well. The head and arms express brutality, 
swagger and insolent vonfidence. If tuat is what the sculptor 
wished, he has certainly attained it—but whether it is worth the 
doing is an open question. 

Ih the “ Hunting Nymph” a very original and daring conception 
has been well carried out. She is leaping down the mountain-side, 
with her weight thrown back upon the right leg, the left thrown for- 
ward and downward, and in mid-air — her eyes following the arrow 
which has just left her bow, the right hand raised, falling after 
having released the bow’s ring. Her drapery is flying backward 
with the rush of air past her from the speed of her descent, the 
whirling lines serve to check the apparent fall of her body downward. 

It is all done so well, there is so much spirit in it, the drapery, 
though perhaps a little heavy, is so carefully studied that it seems 
a thankless task to be a carping critic — and yet, it is doubtful if any 
statue which represents suspended continuous action is ever lasting 
in the pleasure it gives. It is a good motive for a statuette, for 
something on such a small scale that the lack of quantity has to be 
balanced by a more sensational quality —not for a statue. We would 
like to say more about this difference between a statuette and a statue, 
but will have to postpone any subject with such vistas in it for the 
present — but we have what we think are fairly good reasons for 
believing that the extent to which a statue should go in action is to 
represent the intervals of rest between a series of actions, not the 
suspension of an action itself. The technique of these statues, the 
evident facility in modelling and getting the results desired, is most 
refreshing after the platitudes of statuary that are to be seen all over 
the city. Certainly here is an able, trained man, who, if he will 
only omit the little tang that is so often felt in a Frenchman’s work, 
like the burr in a dry-point etching, and will give us the clean, skil- 
ful strokes without the burr, should be most heartily bade Godspeed. 

















for earth.! It is one of those works which are almost a neces- 

sity in an engineer’s library, and are often quite valuable to an 
architect ; and the volume in question is so pone wn and exhaustive 
in its nature that architects would find it useful in many ways. The 
book claims to be an attempt to present the subject in a simple man- 
ner, and to show by a few examples the simplicity of the application 
of the formulas to actual constructions. The author wisely states in 
his preface that the reader who does not care to follow the theory 
until he is persuaded of its practical value in application can skip the 
formulas and turn to the problems in the second portion of the 
volume, which deal entirely with applications of the deduced formulas. 
It is a treatise which partakes more of the nature of an extract from 
the transactions of some engineering society than of the text-book 
order, but it is none the less valuable in its special field. 

Mr. Howe is very rigid in his formulas, but he does not entirely 
neglect the practical teachings of experience, and he cites part of a 
discussion upon the old question whether a competent engineer could 
not guess at the section necessary for a retaining-wall much easier 
than he could calculate it. While his arguments in favor of using 
the formulas are not the most conclusive, still he shows that there 
certainly is no harm in making sure of one’s rough calculations. He 
makes a very sensible statement in one place in regard to tables of 
retaining-walls such as are given by works of the character of Traut- 
wine, saying that they are of little practical value, excepting, per- 
haps, in as far as they relate to rectangular walls and a level earth- 
surface, and adds that the numerous tables giving the calculated re- 
quired thickness of retaining-walls to three places of decimals, stand 
on the same scientific basis and have the same practical value as the 
weather records for the year in old Moore’s almanac. 


A HANDY little volume recently issued deals with retaining walls 





ANOTHER work of a very different character deals with the sub- 
ject of fences and gates,? claiming to be a practical manual of the 
subjects. It is a capital book for a farmer or any one who has 
to look after an estate. It is not at all scientific or artistic, how- 
ever. The gates and bridges illustrated are purely practical and 
homely enough to suit any one, but the work tells all there is to be 
told on the subject, and commends itself to the man of¢hard, prac- 
tical ideas, who is going to make a thing right first, and make it 
pretty afterwards. One would hardly imagine that a volume could 
be evolved from such themes. The author states in his preface that 
the building and maintenance of farm-fences in the United States 
have cost more than the valuation of all farm-buildings, a fact which 
seems a sufficient raison d’étre for so comprehensive a book. The 
author has aimed at a work which will show the evolution of the 
fence from a road-barrier of logs, brush or sods to the latest improved 


'* Retaining-Walls for Earth.” The theory as developed by Professor Jacob 
J. Weyrauch,; by Malverd A. Howe, C. E. New York: John Wiley & Son, 

2" Fences, Gates and Bridges.” A practicai manual, Edited by George A. 
Martin. New York: UV. Judd & Co. 
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forms of barbed wire. The illustrations to the number of 294 are 


mainly representations of fences, gates and bridges in actual use. It 
does not go into the subject of bridges any farther than would be 
called for in and about a large farm, giving only the ordinary forms, 
an1 a few bridges which pretend to be artistically rustic, but which 
A number of clever devices are illustrated 


are irretrievably ugly. 





in the way of gates, one of which seems to vs so sensible that we have 
reproduced it herewith. The author described it asa cheap, light, 
durable gate which, in over twenty years’ use has never sagged, 
though standing in a thoroughfare between three farms, and also in 
the years past used for access to a saw-mill—a gate, which, it is 
claimed, could not possibly sag. 





A work which has lain on our shelves for some time is the treatise 
on “ Graphical Statics,” by Professor Ricker. The matter embodied 
in this book represents essentially the course of study in graphical 
statics pursued by the students of the School of Architecture in the 
University of Illinois, and is the result of a good deal of study and 
condensation from all available sources, and re-arrangement by Pro- 
fessor Ricker in the form in which it now stands. To those who are 
acquainted with the author, it will go without saying that the work 
is thorough and exhaustive ; a book to be studied consecutively and not 
dabbled into; one that gives everything on the subject that is worth 
studying. It is not as compact and concise as Greene’s work on the 
subject, but it is more thorough, and as a reference-book is much 
more available. Professor Ricker’s work is written for beginners, 
while at the same time it is fully abreast with the most recent in- 
vestigation. Having to deal with immature minds, the author has 
been led to use a simplicity of arrangement and a consecutiveness of 
subject-matter, which makes it very easily followed. There are 
good definitions of some of the terms. For instance, he defines 
the moment of a force as the measure of its tendency or power to 
rotate its plane about the centre of rotation. Another definition is 
of the Moment of Inertia which he describes as a numerical quantity, 
whose value depends on both the form and the area of the figure, and 
which is always represented in formulas by the symbol I. This de- 
finition is less happy. We doubt if any one has a very clear idea of 
what the moment of inertia really means. We confess to being com- 
pletely befuddled, ourselves, though we know how the quantity is 
used in formulas and appreciate its importance, but an exact com- 
prehension of the factor is a task from which most architects are 
quite ready to shrink. Professor Ricker gives in his work some very 
good tables, both graphical and numerical, and the book is greatly 
increased in value by an admirable general index. The author has 
supplemented the purely theoretical side of the question by discus- 
sions of large trusses and details of joints, showing by diagrams how 
the members are put together and how joints are formed, always a 
dark subject for the beginner. For a single problem which will 
illustrate the practical nature of the book, the one on page 77 is 
about as good as could be selected; a problem calling for a semi- 
circular truss of eighty feet clear span, with a depth of ten feet at 
the top, and divided into twelve panels by radials; trusses sixteen 
feet between centres; radials to be in tension and to be of iron rods, 
if possible; diagonals to be in compression and to be wooden timbers 
in any case; upper and lower chords of truss to be built up of plank, 
bent to the curve and firmly fastened together. We venture to say 
that when the student has conquered such a problem as this, he will 
have nothing to fear from any truss to be encountered in ordinary 
architectural practice. 

Professor Ricker has worked out some formulas for the lengths of 
members of various trusses which he claims are original. They are 
somewhat clumsy on account of the complication of terms involved, 
but for bridge-work would be very useful. Taken all together, the 
work is calculated to give one a very clear idea of graphical statics, 
and to make one who will study it carefully, thoroughly at home with 
the subject. 





A REMARKABLE ENGINEERING Frat has just been carried out in China 
in the face of unusual physical obstacles. This was the stretching of a 
steel cable of seven strands across the Luan river by Mr. A. de Linde, 
a Danish civil engineer, aided only by unskilled Chinese labor. The 
cable is strung from two points 4,648 feet apart. The height of one 
support is 447 feet above the present level of the river, and the second 
support 737 feet above it. The vortex over the water is 78 feet. The 
Chinese cable is the longest but one in the world. The telegraph 
air-cable across the Kistna has a span of 5,070 feet; two similar cables 
across the Ganges, one 2,900, and the other 2,830 feet. A third line of 
1,135 feet crosses the Hooghly, and in the United States there is one 
over the Missouri of 2,000. — Jnvention. 

1** Elementary Graphic Statics and the Construction of Trussed Roofs.” A 
manual of theory and practice; by N. Clifford Kicker, M. Arch., etc. New York: 
William T. Comstock. 


























ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 


THE 


J pr annual meeting took place January 9, when the following 
i officers were elected : bs 

John Beverly Robinson, President; Frederic Crowninshield, 
Vice-President: For Members of Executive Committee, J. D. Hun- 
ter, H. O. Avery, C. I. Berg. 

The Secretary read a report showing ninety-eight active members 
and thirty-one non-resident, and much other statistical information as 
to papers read, ete. 

‘he retiring President Mr. J. Du Fais, made a report showing 
what had been accomplished during the year. “ 

The Treasurer’s report showed the League in good financial con- 
dition notwithstanding a deficit in the exhibition accounts of over 
$600. There was a profit on the catalogue of over $600. 

Attendance at meetings sixty-eight. Mr. Robinson’s speech upon 
his election was one of the best short speeches ever listened to by the 
members. —— ’ 

Tue following were the awards in the “ Memorial Bell and Clock 
Tower ” Competition for the gold and silver medals of the Architec- 
tural League: the gold medal, James A. MacLeod, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; the silver medal, William B. Mundie, Chicago, IIll.; honora- 
ble mention, Julius Harder, New York, N. Y.; William C. Noland, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Timothy F. Walsh, Cambridge, Mass. 

Forty-four sets of designs were received and forty-three considered, 
one — signed with a monogram gomposed of two E’s — being thrown 
out for non-compliance with the conditions. 

RicHarp M. Hunt, 

CuHartes F. McKim, 

Russe_t STuRGEs, 

Joun Du Fats, 

Cuartes I. Bere, 

Wiiiram C. Hazyiett, Chairman. 

Please note that the authors of one design and one with cipher — 
three circles interlacing forming trefoil, are not known and should 
send addresses to Charles I. Berg, Secretary, 10 West Twenty-third 
St., New York City. C. I. Bera, Secretary. 





WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
D. H. Burnuam has resigned as Chairman of Committee on 
Uniform Contracts. §S. A. Treat has been appointed in his place. 
Normanp 8S. Patton, Secretary. 
= 
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RELATION OF AN ARCHITECT TO A 
ING-COMMITTEE. 
BALTIMORE, January 14, 1888. 
To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Can you refer me to any case in which the power of 
Church Building-Committees over Architects has been defined, or 
state any facts relative thereto? A committee appointed me their 
supervising architect, according to written statement, “in usual pro- 
fessional ” The contract with builder is in usual form, 


THE 


manner. 
orders to be given as work progresses, on certificates that it is done 
according to plans and specifications, the architect having the right 
by specifications to give verbal orders. Now comes the rub: I have 
seen good reason, during the building operations, to make several 
deviations from written or drawn statements, not affecting design or 
cost, and adding to the goodness of the work. I am ordered by 
committee in writing to change all such proceedings and to do sev- 
eral things against my better judgment, one of which I explained my 
reasons for not doing and which I have learned since the drawings 
were prepared, it is impossible to do satisfactorily. They still insist. 
Is an architect to be governed by a committee in matters of 
detail, or is he, in his professional capacity, to act as a free agent ? 
I may say also, that this committee has refused to pay my second 
order to the builder, just given him, because it is averred, I cannot 
state that the work is done by plans and specifications. The builder 
has given several things without additional cost, and there have been 
several extras ordered by committee and now in building. An 
answer in American Architect, to which I subscribe, as soon as you 
conveniently can will oblige me greatly. I am, Gentlemen, : 
Yours, ete., T. BuckLer GHEQUIER. 
[CoMMITTEES whose acts are liable to review by others, generally object 
with considerable reason, to deviations from plans or specifications officially 
approved, and it is but courteous on the part of the architect to consult 
them in cases where he thinks changes advisable, even though the contract 
may authorize him to vary from the drawings and specifications without 
first obtaining their consent. At the same time, if he thinks it necessary to 
make changes, either with or without their consent, the law unquestionably 
gives him the right, as the expert to whom the conduct of the building is 
entrusted, to do so at his best discretion, unless the contract provides other- 
wise, and not only this, but it requires him, as a part of his duty to his em- 
ployers, to make such changes on his own responsibility in time to prevent 
evil consequences from neglecting them, and to remonstrate, clearly, and 
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with the authority belonging to his professional position, against any - 
ceedings of his principals which seem to him likely to compromise the sa 4 
or convenience of their building. We remember hearing once of a Fren 
case where the architect was directed by his client to have certain changes 
made in a building in process of construction. He obeyed the order to the 
letter, and the building was injured in consequence ; and the court held the 
architect responsible for the damage, on the ground that it was his province 
as an expert to foresee the consequences of the change, and his duty as a 
trusted adviser to warn his client of evil results which the latter, as a nen- 
professional man, could not be expected to anticipate. This great and 
necessary authority, however, we must repeat, ought not to be used by the 
architect to the annoyance of his clients. Many contracts provide that the 
orders for changes given by the architect shall be subject to the consent of 
his principal, and he ought never to forget that he is employed, not to fol- 
iow bhp own ideas at some one else’s expense, but simply to carry out the 
wishes of his client in the skilful and prudent manner of which he is sup- 
to be master. Whether the client’s object is, or is not, best secured 
y leaving a good deal of liberty to the architect is another question, but 
we should say that one who took the negative view of it would be sustained 
by the courts in requiring his architect to carry out any ideas which did not 
endanger the stability or durability of the building, or obviously expose its 
designer to ridicule or loss of professional reputation. — Eps. AMERICAN 


ARCHITECT.] 











A Government Ciaimant’s Patuetic Story. —It seems to us that 
every one who has a printing-press at command should use it to bring 
about the righting of a wrong by informing some portion of the public 
that needless injustice is being done which it will cost the public nothing 
to set straight. W.C. Reed of San Francisco, a Government claimant, 
tells the following story in a petition which was presented to Congress 
recently, and has just been printed by order of the Senate : 

In the year 1855 he chartered a vessel, loaded it with marine stores, 
investing his entire fortune in the enterprise, and set sail for Simoda, 
Japan, to establish himself in business in accordance with the treaty 
negotiated by Commodore Perry. He carried the necessary passport 
and papers, but despite treaty, passport, and papers he was refused 
permission to land. He called upon Commodore Rodgers, commanding 
ihe American naval forces, who assured him of his right to do as he 
had contemplated and who lent his best efforts to secure him in the 
right. After several months of diplomacy the Emperor made a posi- 
tive refusal to permit the landing, and he turned homeward. Commo- 
dore Rodgers wrote him officially as follows: ‘‘ I have sufficient forces 
at my command to enforce your rights, but I am not commissioned to 
declare war with the Japanese Government. I must therefore ask you 
to withdraw and return home. I report your case to my Government, 
to whom I refer you; but in doing so 1 am American enough to believe 
that it will fully indemnify you against your great loss.’ Reed re- 
turned to find himself $30,000 in debt for his vessel, with no market for 
the stores he had on board. He therefore sent the ship to the Okhotsk 
Sea to find a market, but she foundered on the way and he lost every- 
thing. He now sets forth that for thirty years he has been a petitioner 
for the redress assured him by upmaleet Rodgers. He says the De- 
partment of State has declared his claim valid, and once it has been 
passed upon favorably by the Senate and once by the House, but never 
by both during the same Congress. He is informed that there is a 
fund of more than $1,000,000 in the possession of the State Department, 
being accrued interest on the Japanese indemnity fund, which no one 
claims. ‘‘Shall I,” he concludes, ‘‘an old man now in want, fail of 
my rights because too poor and too feeble to vigorously urge my claim ? 
May I not with hope and propriety ask of Congress to adjust my claim, 
take prompt action, and cause to be refunded the money so wrongfully 
wrested from me? I am the sole survivor of the expedition. Both of 
my Captains are dead. Commodore Rodgers is dead. My partner, T. 
T. Dougherty, is also dead.” 





Gas-Tar anv Ts Uses. —On this subject the Chemical Trades’ 
Journal reminds us that, besides the manufacture of varnishes, gas-tar 
is largely used in the manufacture of roofing-felt. The best factories, 
however, partiaily distil the tar, collecting the more valuable products, 
but there is no reason why, when tar is cheap enough, it should not be 
used in its virgin state. The felt is passed through the hot-tar and the 
excess squeezed out by rollers, which also causes the tar to permeate the 
interior of the felt. Tarpaulin and packing-cloth is generally made 
with wood-tar, but in some instances gas-tar has been substituted, but 
with no apparent advantage, as the latent coloring matters of the tar 
have sooner or later caused damage. The vapors from a tar-distillery 
are well known to cause paper, cloth and other textile materials to take 
a rosy hue, chiefly due, we suppose, to the volatile bases present, while 
pine wood in its new condition is deeply stained a deep yellow. When 
once formed, these colors are very permanent, and care should be taken 
that coal-tar is not used where it is likely to do damage. We have 
been informed that gas-tar may be employed for use in the “lucigen”’ 
and ‘‘luminator’’ lights with as much ease and safety as creosote. If 
this be so, there is another outlet for tar, which, up to the present, has 
been neglected. We fear, however, that warm tar would have to be 
employed, as cold gas-tar does not find its way very readily through 
small apertures. There are now many — very many —of these lights 
in existence, and it would be a very easy matter to get a trial made 
with tar in one of them. 





Tue Deatn’s Heap rx Centrat American Art.—One of the most 
common symbols that we find in Central America is the death’s head, 
says the American Antiquarian. It is seen sculptured upon the side of 
the altars; also at the top of the idol pillars. It is also seen painted on 
pottery vases, and many other ornamental articles. It assumes a great 
variety of shapes, and sometimes is so complicated as to be with diffi- 
culty recognized. Stephens speaks of rows of death’s heads of gigantic 
proportions, as seen half-way up the sides of the pyramid at Copan, 


He has also pictured an altar seven feet square and fuur feet high, with 
a death’s head sculptured on the side of it at the same place. In this 
figure we see two bulging eyes, two large front teeth and the nostrils, 
and recognize the general shape of the skull. There is a resemblance 
between the eye of the skull and that of the god Tlaloc, and the ques- 
tion is, whether the skull was not intended to symbolize this personifica- 
tion of a Nature power, as Tlaloc was the of the weather. In con- 
trast to this are the heads and faces which Stephens describes as having 
such a remarkably serene expression. One is at a loss to understand 
why there should be such a contrast, but it shows that there was a de- 
sign. Everything in the sculpture of this ancient people was significant. 
The death’s head was made at least as terrific as possible ; and the other 
head and face as placid as stone could make it, and the impression on 
the worshippers must have been marked. 








Ir trade probabilities for midsummer and later were to be based upon 
facts and statistics and trade probabilities as they appear at present writing, 
they would be of a favorable character. The latest utterances of large 
manufacturing and buying interests are that there is a strong probability 
of a withholding of orders for the next six weeks. Even if these proved 
true, it does not argue anything against a healthy activity throughout the 
year. For reasons which some authorities attempt to set forth, there is 
just now a disposition to hold back large orders, and one of these alleged 
reasons is the uncertainty involved in the proposed discussion over tariff 
duties. The people at large are probably very little influenced by this, 
Confidence is strong in the consuming capacity and the necessities of the 
country, and the belief is general that mills, shops, factories and mines 
will be kept busy throughout the year in supplying these necessities. There 
is one position taken by the railroad authorities which is entitled to some 
respect, but the fact lies in giving it too much consideration, namely, that 
during the past two years future railway-building requirements have been 
sufficiently met, that new territory has been sufficiently covered, and that 
there are now very few probabilities of outside parties, as big railway man- 
agree call them, coming in to construct competitive lines between the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and the Pacific Coast in order to use them as nagging 
instrumentalities against strong corporations. It is true that during the 
past years especially a very large amount of Western railroad building was 
designed to forestall competition, but the limit of this kind of railroad build- 
ing has been reached, yer how much of it wil! be done it is hard to say, but 
those who carefully follow the projection of roads and the movements of 
railroad magnates in Boston and New York are aware of the fact that a 
large amount of railroad building will at least be undertaken during the 
coming summer and fal]. This enterprise will not manifest itself early in 
the season, as those engaged in it desire to see how things go before risking 
the expenditure of the necessary millions in this new, and for the time 
being, non-paying enterprise. The possibility of its heavy construction, 
however, should be taken into consideration now, in orderto form a correct 
estimate of business probabilities for another year. A great deal of mine- 
ral and timber territory is to be opened thronghout the country. Much of 
this territory will be opened by lines from ten to fifty, or, at longest, one 
hundred miles in length. The railroad companies having these schemes in 
hand so far have said very little about them, and, therefore, prophets of 
the business situation overlook this factor and underestimate the probable 
volume of business in steel rails, and in iron, steel and timber generally. 
The proof that there is a great deal of business of this kind in ambush is to 
be found in the fact that inquiries for large amounts of railway material 
and lumber have been made in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Chicago, and that 
half bargains or options have been entered into for a supply of material 
during the summer. It is, therefore, soon to say that while business proba- 
bilities in the railroad direction are not very bright, the actual] results when 
the season is at its end may be surprising. Yet, to make things safe, it 
must be said that this contemplated building may not be undertaken and 
certainly will not be unless the situation later in the season shall jus- 
tify it. House-bnilding will be begun on as large a scale as last year and 
in several places on a larger scale. The improvement in this direction will 
be manifested in smaller manufacturing cities and towns. Where house- 
building was undertaken in one place on a large scale last spring, it will be 
undertaken in three or four this year. There is a very urgent need for 
small houses for laboring men in all newly-developed sections. A good 
many companies have been formed to build these houses, and they are 
. generally composed of manufacturers who are interesting builders and 
capitalists with them. In addition to thexe, it is evident that there will be 
a great deal of building of churches and charitable institutions. Several 
Western cities have arranged for the building of fine market-houses. It is 
the intention of a good many large and small municipalities to spend money 
in improved pavements. A great deal of roofing material is also under con- 
tract, and all kinds of building material will be quite active. Our advices 
from a number of Western architects are of a rather favorable character. 
The great anthracite coal-strike at present writing is still threatening. The 
Reading Railroad authorities, for some wise reason, perhaps, are strongly 
opp to concessions, but high commercial authori 5 give it ont that the 
wages demanded will be quietly paid rather than let the strike spread. 
The iron and steel makers are all busy in a moderate way. There is no 
rushing demand, The lumber manufacturers are pursuing the logging 
operations in every part of the lumber field. The hardware manufacturers 
of the New England States are all working industriously. A good many 
new buildings will be started early in the spring in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. A large amount of house and shop building will be done during 
the coming year in the New England States, but most of it will be by way 
of enlargement of existing capacity. The textile manufacturers, especially 
in cotton goods, are much pleased over the slight advance of one-half per 
cent in print and cotton goods and expect to be able to maintain it through- 
out the year. The textile manufacturing interests as a whole are in good 
shape. The good management of the Southern interests is leading to 
further investment of capital in the gecgocmen of new enterprises and the 
enlargement of old establishments. good many labor strikes are threat- 
ened. Manufacturers, in view of the possible decline in prices, do not feel 
like yielding to the demands for an advance. There will be no serious dis- 
employment of labor during the winter. The manufacturers, big and little, 
are more willing than they ever have been in years past to permit a mode- 
rate accumulation of stocks. There is, however, no disposition to accnmu- 
late beyond what prudence dictates, that is to say, there will be nothing 
like an overproduction in any line of trade. 











__S. J. PARKHTAL & Co., Printers, Boston. 
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